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There is a late piece of news about Getting Along on $7,500 a Year 
(p. 67). While it was being written, it seems the Buckleys and the in-laws 
were having a fish fry out in the back yard. Once they got all the kids well 
occupied, Ann and Bill slipped away quietly to go to the hospital. Before 
the ésh fry was over, Bill had phoned that child No. 10 had arrived safely, 
a girl. Margy Ecclesine reported this development as proof that they really 
do live like that. The names in this article are not real, but the people are. 
I didn’t dare publish their real names for fear everybody would try to get 
into their back yard. 

Back in May we had an article called A Flier’s Faith, taken from the book 
Tales of a Flier’s Faith, by Edward Mack Miller. Shortly after, his mother 
Janet wrote, “I thought you might be interested to know that Doubleday 
has just published Tales of a Flier’s Faith, by my son, Edward. 

“You know it was your CATHOLIC DiGesT that published his first article, 
called The Colored Kids of Dallas. After that article, Ed started writing like 
mad, and now after more than 250 published articles and short stories (and 
seven children) he’s still stringing words together in his spare time from 
United Air Lines (where he is an instructor). He's deep in a novel for 
Doubleday which will have a ‘flying background.’ 

“So I always think of you and THE CATHOLIC DIGEST when something 
like this happens. 

“Your magazine is still tops out here along this coast; every new issue 
is sold at the door of little St. Patrick’s in Carlsbad, Calif. 

‘My best wishes to you personally, and also to your fine child: THE 
CATHOLIC DIGEST.” 

I think you will enjoy also these reflections from a reader in Canada. 

‘Sometimes my vocation in life seems to be washing dishes. As a wife 
and mother, I do, of course, more important things, but at times amid the 
turmoil of diapers, dishes, washing, and meals, not to mention keeping 
track of a very active baby boy who prefers to eat garbage than to play with 
blocks, I lose sight of the goal contained in the first page of the catechism. 
There is Mass on Sunday, prayer, and even grace at meals to remind me of 
my faith, but time does not permit too much Catholic social activity, and 
one feels at times isolated. 

“Yet when I pick up THE CATHOLIC DIGEST, and read all kinds of news 
and informative articles about Catholics and by Catholics, it helps to link 
our family with our fellow Catholics and remind me that within the Church 
there is no isolation, but the living, breathing organism of the mystical Body 
of Christ, that in our common heritage we have friends all over the world. 

‘Then when the clothes get caught in the wringer, and something boils 
over on the stove, and just as I am changing the baby there is a knock at 
the door, I remember that these little things which can at times throw 
you for a loop are really very trivial, and can, if I remember in time, help 
me to become a saint, which is, after all, what this life is all about anyway.” 


[Signed] Denise E. Collette (Mrs. ). 











“Because I was losing my good disposition, 
my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 


“You know how it is. You don’t sleep too well or feel 

just right. And suddenly you’re scolding too much. 
“‘My family made me go to the doctor. He said per- 

haps I was ‘over-coffeed’... explained that some people 
just can’t tolerate all the caffein in coffee. He suggested 

» I drink Postum instead because Postum is caffein-free, 

sans ae won’t irritate the nerves or keep you awake. 

Nees ‘““You know, Postum is really good. Doubly so because 

D InsTaMy I sleep and feel so much better, behave better, too.” 
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Postum is 100% cofjee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods. 
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By Marjorie Tasky Rooney ~ 





Requiem for a Little Red Church | 


The fragrance of thousands of candlelit 


hours still clings to its ruins 





ou WALK up a small hill, 
y along a narrow path of red 

clay, where the tickle grass 
brushes your legs and wild blue flags 
banner the green field. And there on 
the corner, guarded by tall blue 
spruces, old St. Elizabeth’s sprawls 
on its deathbed of brick and rubble. 
Only the red walls of the sanctuary 
remain, gaping upward to the heav- 
ens. Piles of brick and mortar, 
stained with the ruby juices of ripe 
wild strawberries, spill over into the 
meadow. 

A few other mourners, most of 
them aged, gaze at the emptiness 
which was once the church of their 
youth. Sometimes a tear glistens on 
high Slavic cheekbones. But the 
younger folk crowd about the new 
St. Elizabeth’s 50 feet away, their 
memories unstirred in their pride 
and admiration for the clean, lovely 
lines and contemporary styling. In 
time, the green meadow grasses will 
cover the old consecrated ground; 
the wild strawberry blossoms will 
find their way to the plot where so 
many prayers were whispered and 
answered. 

Memories come tumbling between 
the broken walls: the sounds and 














smells, the songs and labors, the 
loved voices long stilled—all the 
pieces which make up the mosaic of 
any church’s existence. Our lives 
were inextricably bound to that little 
red church. near the shores of Lake 
Superior, just as our parents’ lives 
had once revolved around the little 
village chapel in Slovakia, or Cala- 
bria, or Yugoslavia. 

The red-clay path took us to the 
big white doors of St. Elizabeth’s 
long before memory can recall. Here, 
in the crowded corner at: the blue- 
veined marble baptismal font, a suc- 
cession of little 2nd-generation Amer- 
icans received their first spiritual 
sustenance. A Baptism was always a 
momentous occasion, and afterward 
Krstna Mama and Krstny Tata came 








SOR PORES 
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up to the house for festive rejoi ‘ng. 

Later, there were catechism classes 
in what seemed on Saturdays to be 
a cavernous church, with rows 
and rows of empty pews stretching 
back to the mysterious confessionals. 
Those confessionals represented both 
sublimity and hell-fire, for behind 
the heavy curtains we had soon to 
make our first Confession. Our pock- 
marked little souls would be miracu- 
lously and immaculately cleansed if 
we did it right, but woe be to us if 
we forgot our Main Sin! How dili- 
gently and grievingly I rehearsed 
_ mine: the time I had accidentally 
spilled a doll’s cup of water on my 
playmate’s clean little tablecloth, and 
then professed surprised denial when 
she discovered it. Will she remember 
that long-ago incident now—Lucy, 
who is 3,000 miles away? And will 
she remember the exultation of our 
shared First Communion day, the 
flower-strewn aisles, the new dignity 
and pristine happiness of that sunny 
day so long ago? 

The clay path bears the scars of 
thousands of footsteps. One ignomin- 
ious day they were the slow, shamed 
footsteps of the condemned as we 
lagged heavily homeward after a 
shocking incident. Armeline, the ir- 
repressible French girl next door, 
had smuggled a mouse to church in 
her pocket. 

Try as we might, we could not 
suppress our mounting amusement. 
When our choked hysterics could 
no longer be contained, Father 
turned to the startled congregation, 


HS RETRY SER MRIS oe MO AE 


and in stentorian tones commanded, 
“Will the children who cannot re- 
frain from laughing please leave the 
church!” As we marched, red-faced 
and contrite, past the rows of grin- 


ning children and the accusing eyes 


of the adults, we saw mama’s stricken 
face. We needed no other reprimand. 

Faintly from the ruins of the old 
church rises yet an old familiar fra- 
grance, as though the mingled es- 
sences of thousands of candlelit 
hours had permeated its very heart. 
The odor of incense is there, and of 
melting beeswax, and funeral roses, 
and starched linens, and polished 
brass. Yes, and of freshly scrubbed 
wooden floors. Mama and her daugh- 
ters scrubbed those dear worn floors 
on hands and knees each Saturday 
morning. Between the narrow pews 
we wended our way, up the center 
aisle, down the side aisles, around 
the statues of Jesus and his Mother, 
and St. Elizabeth with her golden ear 
of corn, and.the Sacred Heart, and 
St. Joseph. Then we would go up the 
low steps to the marble Communion 
rail with its starched, snowy cro- 
cheted cloth. 

Mama did the confessionals and 
the sacristy, then lovingly the sanc- 
tuary; we girls tackled the balcony 
stairway and the choir loft. Then we 
dusted the pews, and the radiators, 
and the dark varnished oak of the 
window sills, and the marble of the 
baptismal font. The old pump organ 
received a special dusting, for after 
all was done, mama would let us play 
it. (No matter if an occasional Ach 
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du Lieber Augustine followed Heart 
of Jesus Meek and Mild.) 

On Sunday mornings we felt a 
monumental ‘housewifely pride as 
we sat in the shining pews, sniffing 
the fresh, soapy smell and glaring at 
little boys tracking mud on our clean 
floors. 

I remember the frosty, piney smell 
of cedar boughs at midnight Mass, 
when the shimmering, gold-embroi- 
dered altar cloth reflected Christmas 
light, and the Slovenian choir sang 
the poignant carols of their home- 
land. Later, the perfume of spring- 
time rose from the potpourri of lilac, 
spirea, and wild trillium gathered in 
the woods and arranged on the altars. 
The scents of lily-of-the-valley and 
carnation lingered long after a wed- 
ding. Bouquets of heady roses and 
peonies from home gardens heralded 
the summer. The leathery odor of old 
hymnals mingled with the crisp, inky 
smell of new ones up in the choir 
loft. 

Sharpest of all was the smell of 
Easter Sunday, when the musky 
scent of budding Easter lilies blend- 
ed with mysterious pungent fra- 
grances froin the covered baskets on 
the Communion steps awaiting the 
Easter blessing. Roast lamb and 
Florentine Easter torte nestled under 
the lace covers of the Italian baskets; 
garlicky sausage and boiled eggs 
were part of the Polish delicacies; 
the spicy aroma of nut potica and 
boiled ham came from the Croatian 
baskets. Certainly ours must have 
been among the most delectable, for 


how we savored our traditional East- 
er-blessed supper of cold roast pork, 
hard-boiled eggs with “blessed salt,” 
poppy- -seed braided bread, and ma- 
ma’s ham-and-egg loaf! 

Only the humming of bees and 
the chirping of crickets disturbs the 
stillness which has settled like dust 
upon the broken bricks. Silent are 
the walls which had echoed the 
sounds and songs of generations. The 
murmuring of a half dozen different 
dialects responding to a common 
Ave. The staunch “I do renounce 
.” repeated Sunday after Sunday 
at the baptismal font, and the hushed 
“I will” of the nuptial vows. The 
magnificent Te Deums and Kyries 
and Ave Verums that rolled majesti- 
cally to the four walls and out over 
the meadow, and the gentler chant- 
ing of the children’s choir. Sounding 
over all were the beautiful resonant 
bells of St. Elizabeth’s, chiming the 
Angelus, hurrying the faithful to 
Sunday Mass and evening devotions, 
saluting the brides, tolling for the 
dead. 

From the pulpit came words of re- 
assurance and inspiration. To the 
foreign-born the little church was 
not only a familiar source of comfort 
and strength but was also a sounding 
board for the difficult processes of 
Americanization. Here were the an- 
nouncements for the choirs and so- 
cial clubs, the bazaars and dinners, - 
the Boy Scout and sodality meetings, 
the movies and dances that coaxed a 
subtle merging of Old World with 
New World. 
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Some of the sounds were sad. 
There was the soft weeping heard 
sometimes on summer evenings, 
when a woman clad in white hov- 
ered wraithlike about the church, 
keening for a dead daughter. There 
were the sibilant beseeching whis- 
pers of the depression years. The 2nd 
World War brought a service flag 
to the sanctuary. I remember the 
requiem that was sung when the first 
gold star was added to it. The tears 
flowed easily for that lad, who sleeps 
in the deep waters about Rabaul. 

One after another we sang re- 
quiems for sons or brothers who died 
on distant battlefields. And a solemn 
De Profundis drifted through the 
windows of the little red church as 
we buried, one by one, the founders 
and leaders of St. Elizabeth’s. Then, 
one morning, the filigree of sunlight 
fell on the bier of our beloved pastor, 
and you might have thought the very 
walls could contain no fuller meas- 
ure of grief. 

Here, after the war, I wept again. 
To the staccato accompaniment of 
sleet on the windows, and to a tenor 
voice singing Panis Angelicus, 1 
wept with happiness on my wedding 
day. And back home to the little red 


church, from distant cities, my hus- 


A NEW DIMENSION 


A friend of mine went away for a long summer visit. She kept receiving from her 
husband and her daughters such bright accounts of their doings that she began to 
wonder if she were missed at all. Then a letter from her 10-year-old son removed 
all doubt. “Dear mom,” he wrote, “this is the biggest house I ever saw since you 
went away.” 


band and I have brought each of 
our three sons, to the same blue- 
veined baptismal font. The old raf- 
ters echoed their names in Latin to 
all eternity: “Michael . . . Patricius 
... Timotheus. .. .” 

These were the sounds, the faces, 
the fragrances of old St. Elizabeth’s. 
Now the path will lead to the new 
church, and its glowing marble and 
brick and tile will become loved and 
cherished, too. The old cycle is end- 
ed; a new one begins. To this gleam- 
ing black marble altar the men and 
women of St. Elizabeth’s will bring 
their troubles and their joys; to the 
exquisite new baptismal font they 
will bring their children. 

They will give away their brides, 
and confirm their youth, and bring 
flowers to the feet of the carved-wood 
statues as we brought them to our 
vividly painted ones, They will bring 
their mothers and their fathers here 
to the altar for the last time, and sing 
their requiems, and they will find the 
peace of the Lord in the eternal sacri- 
fice within these new walls. The 
wild strawberry will grow red in the 
meadow beyond, and the, beautiful 
old bells will ring out for many more 
generations from the tower of new 


St. Elizabeth’s. 


D. B. 











By Jerry Cotter and Charles Oxton 


Condensed from “The Sign 
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standing, and slightly harassed 
mother of Father Knows Best, one of 
TV’s few genuine family portraits. 
The assignment keeps her busy five 
days a week from 7 A.M. to 7 P.M. It’s 
a rigorous schedule, but Jane is equal 
to it. 

“There is a Spartan streak in her 
family,” says her husband, Edgar 
Ward, a Los Angeles investment 
broker. Like sons Christopher, 19, 
and Michael, 13, he is inordinately 
proud of the star in the family. 

Evenings and weekends, Jane goes 
through many of the same routines 
at home that she acts out on the NBC 
sound stages. “I’m constantly amazed 
to discover similar situations crop- 
ping up in both places,” she says. 
“Unfortunately, I can’t always solve 
my real problems as easily as the 


— Wyartr is the gay, under- 


Jane W yatt: Mother 
Knows Best 


Her TV family reflects the happiness 
of her real-life family 


scriptwriters: solve them. Still, an 
idea suggested by a script has some- 
times helped me find a way to settle 
things at home.” 

The success of her characteriza- 
tion is a major triumph for Jane, who 
admits she was “scared silly” the first 
time she faced a TV camera. The 
long-run role has enabled Miss 
Wyatt to enjoy the most profitable 
period of her acting career, without 
moving far from the sly fireside 
and all the fun “at the Wards’.” 

-Jane was born in Campgaw, N.]., 
but her parents moved to an ances- 
tral brownstone house in Manhat- 
tan’s Gramercy Park sector while she 
was still an infant. Her father was 
a successful financier. Her mother is 
the respected and discerning drama 
critic of the Catholic World, Euphe- 
mia Van Rensselaer Wyatt. 

At an early age, Jane, along with 
her sisters Monica and Elizabeth 
and her brother Christopher, be- 
came a playgoer. By the time she was 
enrolled at Miss Chapin’s school, 


*Monastery Place, Union City, N.J. May, 1958. @ 1958 by the Passionist Missions, Inc., and 
reprinted with permission. : 
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Jane was ready to play the lead in a 
school production of St. Joan. A pro- 
ducer in the audience urged her to 
try for the commercial theater. She 
did so two years later, after a brief 
session at Barnard college. 

Although her formal education 
was secular, Jane was instructed in 
her catechism by the Helpers of the 
Holy Souls, and continued with pri- 
vate tutoring in theology and philo 
sophy by Father Urban Nagle,O.P. 

Her interest in the Old Testament 
has continued all her life. A friend 
recalls visiting her in Hollywood one 
summer afternoon, and finding her 
comfortably propped up in the back 
yard poring over a well-thumbed 
Testament. 

Her interest was very well ex 
pressed in the chapter she wrote for 
Born Catholics (Sheed & Ward, 
1954) where she explained her rea- 
sons for being a Catholic, and told of 
the great strength she has found in 
her faith. Her husband entered the 
Church some six or seven years ago. 

Jane started at the Berkshire Play- 
house as an apprentice, playing a 
variety of roles from character walk- 
ons to ingénues. Because of the zeal 
with which she appsoached the job, 
her associates said that she would 
never return to college. They were 
right. She left college that fall and 
began to make the Broadway rounds. 

Her efforts resulted in a solidly un- 
spectacular debut. It was in a play 
called Trade Winds, and her role 
consisted of a brief appearance riding 
in a sampan Cor appearing to ride in 


one). She was supposed to step down 
into the sampan, which was hidden 
from sight, and glide gracefully off- 
stage. She stepped down on cue— 
right through a trap door into the 
basement. It was one of the fastest 
exits in theater history, and the play 
itself soon followed. 

From that point on she encoun- 
tered a succession of flop plays. The 
depression years hit Broadway hard. 
“I appeared in so many brief runs 
during that period,” recalls Jane, 
“that I often found it difficult to tell 
where one performance ended and 
another began.” 

Fortunately, she had few financial 
worries, because of the farsighted- 
ness of her father. The peanut-butter 
sandwiches and cold-water flats that 
have been the lot of many other 
youngsters striving for theatrical 
careers were not part of her story. 

During this period, she was in- 
vited to a house party at the Roose- 
velt estate at Hyde Park. On the 
plane she met a fellow guest, Edgar 
Ward, a young Harvard grad and an 
enthusiastic sportsman. Edgar soon 
became her “New York beau” and 
eventually her husband. 

Philip Barry’s The Joyous Season 
provided the proper showcase for her 
talents, and she was signed for a 
movie contract. She became the late 
Ronald Colman’s leading lady in the 
memorable Lost Horizon. She sud- 
denly found herself hailed as a star, 
but she didn’t think she showed to 
best advantage in the James Hilton 
classic. She betook herself back to 
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New York and the legitimate stage. 

The situation hadn’t changed 
much, The plays and the roles were 
still second-rate, and, being a realist, 
Jane found herself on the way to 
Hollywood again. 

This time she alternated movie 
work with appearances in Charles 
Laughton’s Shakespearean repertory, 
and in Broadway plays like Autumn 
Garden and Hope for the Best. Her 
screen roles came along almost as fast 
as she could change her make-up. 
They include such present midnight 
TV favorites as Task Force, Cana- 
dian Pacific, Gentlemen's Agree- 
ment, No Minor Vices, Boomerang, 
and Pitfall. The critics found Jane 
a maturing actress in whom personal 
sincerity and intelligence blended 
with the acquired facets of the art. 

She is now much in demand for 
appearances on Family Theater, 
Hour of St. Francis, and similar pro- 
grams. She serves with such stars as 
Irene Dunne, Rosalind Russell, 
Ruth Hussey, Helen Hayes, Bing 
Crosby, and Ann Blyth on the ad- 
visory board of the Catholic Actors 
guild. 

Four years ago, while resting be- 
tween pictures and enjoying a ses- 
sion of Broadway playgoing with her 
mother, Jane was requested by 
Robert Young to co-star with him in 
a television series. It was to be based 
on a currently popular radio program 
called Father Knows Best. The script 
and format appealed to her, and Jane 
practically ran to the nearest airport. 

To date, the series has garnered 





more than its share of awards. More 
important, it has won a devoted audi- 
ence of millions who share the prob- 
lems of the Anderson family almost 
as if they were relatives or good 
neighbors. Much of this rapport 
stems from the honest admiration 
and good will the stars of the show 
have for each other. 

So deeply have the Andersons im- 
pressed themselves on the conscious- 
ness of the public that in real life 
people constantly address Miss 
Wyatt and Mr. Young by their video 
names. Or even more confusing, they 
will call Jane “Mrs. Young.” 

Once Jane was guest panelist at a 
college forum in New York. The 
Wyatt charm so unnerved a ques- 
tioner that he began his query with 
“Mrs. Young, do you and your hus- 
band treat your three children. . . .” 
Even more remarkable than the faux 
pas was the fact that few in the audi- 
ence seemed to notice it. “I felt flat- 
tered,” Jane admits. “It isn’t every 
actress whose fans identify her in 
real life with a character that is make- 
believe. Whether they call me Mrs. 
Anderson or Mrs. Young makes little 
difference. They associate me with a 
show and a pessonality they are ac- 
customéd to welcome into their liv- 
ing rooms every week. I’m tremen- 
dously grateful for that.” 

The critics go along. “You and 
Bob Young,” said one recently to 
Jane, “are rare exceptions to the usu- 
al TV type casting. Practically every 
show which has parents with grown, 
or almost grown, children shows the 
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mother and father as staid, unima- 
ginative individuals. You and Bob 
make middle age look attractive. You 
look like two persons really in love.” 

The incidents in Father Knows 
Best are often the projection of inci- 
dents which have occurred in the 
households of Bob Young, producer 
Gene Rodney, director Peter Tewks- 
bury, and Jane herself. With two- 
score children in the various families 
of the program’s top brass, sources for 
future scripts seem unlimited. 

Jane doesn’t confine her acting to 
Father Knows Best. She has also ap- 
peared on practically every top dra- 
matic show. During a vacation from 
TV she went to Munich for a movie 
role. 

At home with the men in the fami- 
ly, Jane is pretty much the same as 
the woman who presides over a 
make-believe family with good-hu- 
mored patience. She may find it diff- 
cult to keep up with three enthusias- 
tic sportsmen, but she does give it a 
try, at least to the extent of an occa- 
sional hunting or fishing trip. 

She passionately thinks that 
youngsters need firm discipline and 


good academic preparation. Both her 


sons are musically inclined, though 
their mother readily admits they will 
probably never set the world on fire. 
Christopher, who left mit to join 
the Air Force, was recently dis- 
charged from service because of an 
acute sinus condition. Michael, the 
“baby” of the family, is in the blue- 
jeans stage. He attends St. Victor's 
school in Hollywood. 

“The first time I did a ‘live’ televi- 
sion show I was petrified just think- 
ing about the millions who would be 
watching, but then I broke them up 
into family groups like my own, and 
it was no problem at all,” Jane says. 

Jane’s sister Monica is married to 
Philip Burnham, who operates the 
Junipero Serra bookshop in San 
Francisco. Her sister Elizabeth lives 
with her five children in Vermont, 
and her brother Christopher is an 
electrical engineer in Illinois. Her 
mother lives in New York. 

These are the fans Jane plays to 
when she wants to forget about those 
millions of peering eyes. However, 
judging by the friendly response ac- 
corded Jane, Robert Young, and 
their show, those millions of eyes are 
also very friendly. 


Si 


A grumpy-looking man boarded a train in Knoxville, called for a pillow, and made 
himself comfortable. Just before he settled back in his seat he extracted a placard 
from his suitcase and propped it on his lap. 

It read: “Yes, it’s hot enough for me. The Giants will win the pennant. Prices 
will start down in about another year. I never watch television. Business is so-so. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Wake me up in Atlanta.” 








Frances Benson. 











By John E. Gibson 





Some like it hot 


Your food tastes, like your handwriting, 
can be a projection of the real you 


RE YOU PARTICULARLY fond 
A of desserts? Do you go over- 

board for salads? How do 
you feel about vegetables? Do you 
seldom have an appetite for break- 
fast? Your answers to these questions 
reveal a great deal about you. Sci- 
ence has found that your food prefer- 
ences reflect your general outlook on 
life. Conversely, researchers have 
also found that your personality is 
affected by what you eat. Here’s the 
lowdown on their latest findings. 


What do your food preferences re- 
veal about your character and person- 
ality? 

Studies were made for the armed 
forces by Drs. J. Kamenetsky and 
Howard G. Schutz. During a 30-day 
period, a sample group of soldiers 
were allowed to take any amount of, 
or reject entirely, any food served. 
Approximately 150 different foods 
were on the menu during the study. 
Records were kept of the amount 
taken and the amount eaten by each 
soldier. In addition, each person 
tested filled out a food-preference 
questionnaire. 

Each man was then given a per- 
sonality test, and the results were 
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compared with his food preferences. 
Here are the researchers’ findings. 

1. Heavy meat eaters were likely 
to share the following traits. They 
had dominant personalities, pos- 
sessed qualities of leadership, and 
rated high on action and initiative. 
Those who were particularly fond of 
meat also tended to be highly soci- 
able and to get along well with 
others. 

2. Persons who cared least for meat 
were found to have personality char- 
acteristics just the opposite of their 
more carnivorous fellows; they were 
markedly less sociable, had less ini- 
tiative or leadership. 

3. Those who showed a pro- 
nounced liking for vegetables tend- 
ed to be of quiet temperament and 
given to reflection; they preferred to 
work alone, and enjoyed work re- 
quiring attention to detail. They also 
preferred theoretical to practical 
problems, and planning to execution. 
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4. People who were particularly 
fond of starchy foods, such as bread 
and potatoes, seemed to share one 
characteristic: they disliked having 
to think out problems or make care- 
ful judgments. They were also in- 
clined to be phlegmatic. 

5. People who showed a high pref- 
erence for salads tended. to have a 
strong liking for other people, and 
showed a marked capacity for sympa- 
thetic understanding. The tests also 
showed that salad lovers tended to 
work and move rapidly; were restless 
when inactive; were likely to be hur- 
ried in speech, walk, writing, and 
working, 

6. Those who were especially fond 
of desserts tended to have strong, 
dominant personalities. In fact, they 
ranked even higher than the heavy 
meat eaters on this score. People who 
regarded dessert as the high point in 
the meal were also likely to be 
impulsive and happy-go-lucky. 


Suppose you're one of those per- 
sons who like almost everything? 

Studies conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and elsewhere 
show that persons who like most 
foods tend to have far better-bal- 
anced personalities than those who 
can’t eat this and won’t touch that. 
And the tendency to form a dislike 
for foods that one has never tasted 
is far more prevalent among neu- 
rotics than among normal persons. 
Significantly, prejudice against un- 
tried foods was found to be far more 
common among women than men. 


CWomen have been found to be 
more susceptible to emotional mal- 
adjustment than men are. ) 


How is it possible for a person's 
food preferences to reveal personality 
traits? 

Scientists have yet to explore all 
the why’s and wherefore’s of the mat- 
ter, but studies conducted at the 
University of California and else- 
where have conclusively demon- 
strated that there is a very definite 
relationship between them. Psychol- 
ogical studies also show that when 
a person’s personality undergoes a 


change as a result of outside stresses 


or inner conflicts his food likes and 
dislikes are usually altered also. 


What does a particular craving for 
milk indicate about your personality? 

Psychiatric studies show that a 
strong desire for milk frequently oc- 
curs when a person’s sense of security 
is shaken. Dr. E. Pumpian-Mindlin, 
chief of the Mental Hygiene clinic 
of the Veterans administration, Los 
Angeles, points out that “milk, the 
first food for all of us, usually 
becomes psychologically connected 
with security and comfort, particular- 
ly if we got along well with our 
mothers.” He cites studies showing 
that in times of stress, the use of milk 
and milk products increases. 


Does missing a meal affect your 
disposition? 

Very much so. Other factors being 
equal, you'll make a far more favor- 
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able impression on another person 
after you've had a good meal than 
when you're hungry. Psychological 
studies show that people are the most 
considerate, easiest to get along with, 
and least likely to become angered 
or resentful just after they've eaten. 
If you have a troublesome situation 
you wish to iron out with someone, 
your chances of resolving the mat- 
ter agreeably will be greatly in- 
creased if you take up the matter 
after you've both had dinner. 


Is it true that what you don't eat 
can make you neurotic? 

Yes. A poorly balanced diet fre- 
quently results in a poorly balanced 
personality. Researchers at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California have 
found that nutritional deficiency 
may even lead to serious mental dis- 
orders. In an experiment conducted 
at the psychological laboratories at 
the University of Minnesota, a group 
of normal, well-balanced young men 
were placed on a substandard diet for 
six months, then given personality 
tests. Almost all of them exhibited 
psychoneurotic symptoms. After an 
adequate, well-balanced diet was re- 
stored, their personalities returned to 


what they had been. 


Can a reducing diet affect your 
personality? 

That depends both on your in- 
dividual temperament and whether 
your 1 juced food intake contains 
enough of the essential nutriments. 
Always consult your physician be- 


fore starting any diet which drastical- 
ly reduces the amount of food you 
consume. Cornell university studies 
show that extremely high-strung per- 
sons should be careful about dieting; 
and that a serious emotional disturb- 
ance may be made worse when one 
tries to cut down on eating. 

Similar studies conducted by psy- 
chiatrists at the Mayo clinic indicate 
that weight-reduction diets should be 
particularly avoided by those who 
have ever had a severe depression. 
A person working under conditions 
of stress Should postpone dieting. 


What does it indicate if you sel- 
dom have an appetite for breakfast? 

If you're one of those people who 
simply can’t bear the thought of food 
when you get up in the morning, the 
odds are that you are suffering anxiec- 
ty. Studies conducted by Dr. Marc J. 
Musser, professor of medicine at the 
University of Wisconsin, show that 
loss of appetite at breakfast is one of 
the most significant signs of the 
chronically anxious person. 

Such persons, says Dr. Musser, 
will sometimes awaken with hunger, 
only to lose their appetite after a few 
bites of food. Later in the morning, 
their usual zest returns; and the appe- 
tite is good for the remaining meals 
of the day. The feeling of revulsion 
toward breakfast may stem from a 
formless, free-floating type of anxie- 
ty, or it may have its origin in “a 
feeling of uncertainty over one’s abil- 
ity to deal successfully with the vari- 
ous responsibilities of the day.” 





The Telephone 


By Patricia Gatley 





That Never Rang 


It was my grievous 
fault that it didn’t 


s I Backep the car out of the ga- 
A rage I saw the elderly woman 
in the house opposite appear briefly 
at the window. Her hair was tied up 
in a scarf and she looked pale and 
exhausted. 

Suddenly it struck me that al- 
though she had moved into our 
neighborhood about five weeks ago, 
I knew nothing about her. Phil and 
I kept intending to call on her and 
her husband, but what with Phil’s 
overtime at the plant and the pace of 
living in our new suburb, we had 
never found the time. 

I had an impulse to get out of the 
car and introduce myself right then. 
But I was late, so I hurried on. The 
memory of that tired face remained 
with me all the way to Barbara 
Shaw’s. 

Barbara was the leading light in a 
church project we had been working 
on: raising funds for a new play- 
ground. The money had been raised, 
but it had taken a whole year to do 
it, and now we were celebrating with 
this little party at Barbara’s. 

There were so many people in the 
living room that I didn’t see the girl 


till Barbara touched my arm. “I want 
you to meet Carol Handley,” she 
said in a voice unexpectedly gentle. 
I started to nod casually, but then I 
found myself crossing the room to 
where Carol was sitting. I know now 
that it was because she looked so 
young and shy. 

I sat on the couch talking gaily 
about things that didn’t matter, 
watching Carol, and listening to the 
questions that the women near her 
asked. I kept thinking how lovely 
she was. “You haven’t lived here 
long, have you, Mrs. Handley?” 

“No, we haven’t. We came here 
on the 27th of October, to be exact.” 

Somehow I could see that every- 
thing had a meaning for her, even 
dates. She couldn’t have been much 
more than 19, and I knew from the 
way she talked that she came from a 
small, friendly town. “That was just 
two weeks after we got married,” she 
said shyly, and all the women sat 
forward as if to recapture something 
delightful that they, too, once had. 


Most of them were much older 
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than I, and perhaps that was why 
Carol Handley looked directly at me 
when they exclaimed, “Oh, a bride 
and groom!” 

“Yes,” she said, and her laughter 
rang sweetly in the low room. 
“Neither one of us had ever been 
away from home before.” 

“But aren’t you lonely?” 

“Oh, we love it here. We think it’s 
wonderful.” 

I noticed that a gradual warmth 
had spread through the room as we 
talked, and I was genuinely sorry 
when we stood up to leave. “I’m so 
glad to have met you, Mrs. Hand- 
ley,” I said. 

“I hope you'll come to see us, Mrs. 
Arnold,” she said eagerly. “I want 
my husband to know you.” 

“Of course,” I said. “I'll bring Phil, 
too.” 

“Be sure to ring us first,” she said, 
and gave me her number. “We some- 
times go for rides in the evenings. 
We wouldn’t want to miss you.” 

“All right, I'll call you very soon.” 

All the other women said some- 
thing of the same sort to Carol, and 
I know that they meant it at the 
time. She had restored them, in a 
way, and they liked her. But with 
me it was something more, a kind of 
urgency that sent me hurrying home. 

Phil was already there. “I met such 
an attractive girl today,” I began, 
“Carol. . . .” I stopped and caught 
my breath, I had already forgotten 
her last name, and for some reason 
that bothered me. I'll have to ring 
Barbara and ask her, I thought, but 


Phil had started talking about some- 
thing else. 

It’s strange how you can tell when 
a telephone rings that someone spe- 
cial is calling. I was writing a letter 
one evening early in March. Inside 
the house across the street the wom- 
an with the pale face was washing 
the windows. I noticed how thin her 
arms were. She seemed just a shad- 
ow. For the first time in weeks 1 
thought of the girl I had met at Bar- 
bara Shaw’s and then the telephone 
rang, and | knew that it was Carol. 

“Mrs. Arnold?” 

“Yes, this is Mrs. Arnold.” 

There was a brief pause. “This is 
Carol Handley.” 

“Oh, hello!” I said, thinking, 
Handley, Handley. Of course! How 
could I have forgotten? Aloud I said, 
“How are you?” 

“I’m fine.” Her voice, which had 
sounded faint, seemed to grow 
stronger. “I told my husband George 
about meeting you, and he’d like to 
meet you, too. We wondered if we 
could come over some time. Just for 
a little while, I mean.” 

I cleared my throat. It suddenly 
felt tight. “Of course!” I said. “I’ve 
been meaning to ring you, but such 
a lot has happened to us lately.” 

“Oh, I know!” she said in that 
eager voice. “I know how busy you 
are. I hated to telephone for fear 
I might interrupt you.” 

“Please don’t feel like that,” I said. 
“We'd be awfully glad to see you.” 

“Well, is there any special night 
this week?” she asked. I hesitated. 
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Phil was working overtime every 
night in the week except Friday and 
we had planned to go to the ice rink 
that night. We were having some of 
Phil’s relatives on Saturday, and if 
he didn’t have a chance to rest on 
Sunday he’d be tired and bad tem- 
pered. “As a matter of fact, next 
week would be better, Mrs. Hand- 
ley,” I said. “How about Wednes- 
day?” 

Even if I hadn’t wished to see her 
again it would have hurt me to put 
her off. It seemed cold and unfriend- 
ly, but if she thought so she gave no 
sign. “Suppose I ring you next 
Wednesday,” she said, “just to make 
sure?” 

“No, I'll ring you,” I insisted. I 
made a note of it when I hung up, 
underlining her name on the mes- 
sage pad. 

What happened? It doesn’t mat- 
ter. Perhaps I had to stop at the bank 
that morning, or go shopping. I know 
that on that Wednesday I left the 
house very early and when I started 
home it was already getting dark. As 
I walked up the path I suddenly 
thought of Carol Handley, and a 
chill seemed to pierce me to the 
heart. I prayed that she hadn’t rung 
me yet. 

Before I could take off my coat 
the telephone rang, and it was she. 
“I’m afraid you'll think me an awful 
nuisance,” she laughed, “but I had 
to go into town and I thought per- 
haps you’d phoned me while I was 
out. I didn’t want to miss... .” 


“No.” I began to apologize and 


‘explain. 


“We're expecting you to- 
night, any time after eight.” 

Phil looked up from his news- 

aper. “Who are these people, any- 
way?” he asked. 

“The Handleys,” I said. “The peo- 
ple I told you about. They’re very 
young and newly married. They 
have a two-room apartment at the 
other end of the subdivision.” 

We spent a very pleasant evening 
with them. Phil and I did most of the 
talking, I remember, but you could 
see that the Handleys were enjoying 
themselves. They kept looking at 
each other, their faces animated, 
their eyes glistening. 

They wouldn’t let us drive them 
home. They said they preferred to 
walk, and perhaps it was true, for the 
sky was star studded and the moon 
full. 

“You must come again, soon,” I 
said. 

“Thank you.” They stood togeth- 
er at the door. He was holding her 
arm and she snuggled beside him, a 
little heavy with her first child. “Oh, 
it’s been such a lov rely evening!” 

“It’s been perfect,” he said. 

— and I don’t know many 

cae” 

“Well, we haven't been here long 
and everybody seems so busy. And 
it’s quite a big place.” 

“It's a shame you have to leave so 
early,” said Phil. 

“We'll be seeing them again next 
week,” I said, and to the Handleys, 
“T'll ring you and we'll fix another 


date. Good night!” 


J 
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Phil closed the door and put his 
arm around me. “I like them,” he 
said. 

“So do I.” Already I was planning 
what we would have for supper the 
night they came. 

Why didn’t I ring them the very 
next day and set a date? I have often 
wondered about it since. I knew they 
were waiting to be called, and we 
had enjoyed them so much. But you 
can imagine how it was. Nothing 
important, nothing that really mat- 
tered seemed to stop us. We dashed 
around, driving cars, working over- 
time, landscaping the yard, paying 
off debts, slamming doors, worrying, 
watching the clock. 

Three weeks passed, a month, 
two months. Then as I was waxing 
the floors one morning I happened to 
glance at the house of the elderly 
woman across the street. The win- 
dowpanes flashed brilliantly in the 
sunshine. They were so clean that 
if the woman had been there I could 
have seen her clearly. 

But she wasn’t and I immediately 
sensed that something was wrong. I 
switched off the floor polisher and 
stared at the house. Just then an am- 
bulance rolled up. Two men in white 
got out and hurried into the house 
with a stretcher. They emerged a 
minute later carrying a still figure 
wrapped in blankets. I caught a 
glimpse of dark, tangled hair. I saw 
a long, thin arm work free of the 
blankets, and I dropped the handle 
of the floor polisher and covered my 
eyes with both hands. 


Such a feeling of guilt over- 
whelmed me that | ran into the hall 
as if moved by some force. I must 
call Carol Handley. My heart was 
beating so loudly that I thought she 
would be able to hear it when she 
answered the phone. 

I dialed the number she had left 
with me so long ago. There was a 
thin, high ringing that went on and 
on. Then the operator cut in. “What 
number are you ringing?” 

I told her. 

“I’m sorry, that number has been 
disconnected.” 

I should have hung up then ‘but 
I didn’t. I waited. 

“Are you there. . . ?” 

“Yes. Did they—did they leave any 
address or anything?” 

“No, madam. I’m sorry.” 

A click—she was gone. I stood 
there. It was dark in the hall and 
very still. I could smell meat cook- 
ing, and I walked into the kitchen 
and stared unseeingly at the range. 
Then I went back and telephoned 
Barbara Shaw. I hadn’t seen her 
since that day at her house. “I’ve 
been trying to get the Handleys,” I 
said. “Do you know where they are?” 

“Why no. ...” There was a pause. 
“She rang up a few weeks ago and 
said something about their moving 
away soon.” 

“You mean leaving town?” 

“Yes. I had the impression that 
they were going back to wherever 
they came from.” 

Oh, I thought, what makes Bar- 


bara so vague about things? “Listen,” 
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I said, “where did they come from?” 

“T really don’t know. Some funny 
little place miles away. She told me, 
but I’ve forgotten.” 

I swallowed. “Well,” I said, “I'm 
sorry. They came to see us some time 
ago and I promised to have them for 
supper. Somehow, I never got 
around to it.” 

“Oh, I know how it is,” she said. 
“To tell you the truth, I never saw 
her again after that day at our house. 
She rang up twice and both times I 
was busy.” 

I ran my tongue over my lips. 
They felt dry. “How did you meet 
her in the first place?” I asked. 

“At the meat counter. I was choos- 
ing a roast when she came up beside 
me. She had that childish little hat 
perched on her head and those baby 
blue eyes. . . .” She laughed as if in 
apology for what she had fclt. “Some- 
how we began to talk, and she told 
me they were strangers here. They 
were living in some furnished rooms 
and he was trying to get a job and I 
was having that party—well, you 
know how it is. You have an impulse 
to be nice, and then afterwards 
you're sorry.” 

“Why sorry?” 

“Because you don’t follow it up. 
You just can’t!” 

“Still,” I said, “you did at least 
try.” 


“Yes, but I never saw her again. 
None of us ever did, and I think 
those two were lone—” 

I closed my eyes. “You think they 
were what?” 


“Lonely,” she said. “They didn’t 
know a soul.” 

I said good-by and hung up 
abruptly. In that moment I saw it 
all: the bleak apartment, the wed- 
ding gifts set out for show, the tele- 
phone that never rang. All through 
the winter months they had offered 
themselves, and now in the spring 
they were gone. 

I went slowly back into the living 
room. The windows in the house 
across the street glimmered clear and 
lonely. I heard the crunch of tires 
on the drive. Phil came in at the 
back door. “Hi!” he said, and pecked 
me on the cheek. He started through 
the hall to the clothes closet. “Any- 
body coming over tonight?” 

“No,” I said. “Nobody.” 

“Good.” 

I could hear him rustling some pa- 
pers in his pocket. Then suddenly 
he said, “What about Saturday? Did ~ 
you invite the Handleys?” 

I turned my head away. “They've 
gone,” I said. 

“Gone?” He was silent for a few 
seconds. “Where?” 

“Left town,” I said. “I don’t know.” 

“Well!” he said. “I—” He came to 
me and touched me. awkwardly. 
“Don’t blame yourself,” he said. “It 
was-more my fault than yours.” 

I tried to say something and 
couldn’t. 

“They were only kids,” he said. 
“They were really too young for us.” 

I knew he was wrong, but I 
couldn’t deny it then. I felt suffo- 
cated, and when Phil left the room, 
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1 walked outside. The air was soft 
with promise and there were lilacs 
blooming by the fence. Without 
stopping to think, I cut some and 
took them across the street to the gray 
stucco house. 

The woman who lived there, the 
woman whose name I did not know 


and who had been taken away in the 
ambulance, was still within reach. 
She would get well and return to the 
house. Perhaps I would be able to 
help her in some way. I had learned 
from the Handleys during those cold 
winter months that spring for all of 
us should be more than a season. 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 


By G. A. Cevasco 


A comparatively small number of Latin and Greek roots enter into the make-up 
of thousands of English words. The root, or stem, is the core of the word. If you 
recognize the root of a word, you can often determine the meaning of an un- 
familiar word. 

The Latin noun pes, pedis means foot. Of the many words built from this root 
(ped), only a dozen are listed below. Recognize them? See if you can match them 
with their meanings found in column B. 


Column B 


Column A 
1. quadruped a) Instrument for measuring distance covered by walk- 
ing. 
2. pedestal b) Foot-shaped. 
3. pedestrian c) Light vehicle propelled by the feet, especially early 
forms of bicycle. 
4. pedal d) A walker; pertaining to walking: hence, plodding 
or commonplace. 
5. sesquipedalian e) To obstruct, hinder. 
6. pedometer f) A two-footed animal. 
7. expedite g) Support or foot of a column or base of a statue. 
8. velocipede h) To dispatch, facilitate. 
9. biped i) Given to using words “measuring a foot and a half”— 
that is, long words. 
10. pediform j) Lever acted on by the foot; to propel oneself, as on a 
bicycle. 
11. centipede k) re animal having four feet. 
12. impede 1) Wormlike animal with many legs; a “hundred- 


” 
legger. 


(Answers on page 26) 








By David Burke 


Condensed from the Australian 


“Catholic Weekly’’* 





Father Heaney of Antarctica 


Mass near the South Pole is offered under furs 


\ | ASS IS BEING CELEBRATED daily 
_¥A. in the world’s most isolated 
church, at a blizzard-swept base in 
Antarctica. At 5:30 tonight, as on 
every night, while all outside is lost 
in the polar six-month winter night, 
a priest will walk to the altar of a tiny 
chapel anchored to the frozen earth 
on which it stands. 

The chapel is that of Our Lady of 
the Snows, at McMurdo Naval- 
Air Facility base at the junction of 
the Ross sea and the immense 1,000- 
foot thick Ross ice shelf. The priest 
is Father Harold Heaney, U. S. navy 
chaplain, padre at McMurdo for 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 

When scientists from many na- 
tions moved into the Antarctic to 
carry out research work for the In- 
ternational Geophysical year, the 
Catholic Church moved in with 
them, in the persons of a U. S. naval 
chaplain and two Jesuit seismolo- 
gists. In no time, three distinct par- 
ishes were organized, the biggest of 
them at McMurdo sound, where a 
church was built. In the long polar 
night, the lights on the outside of 


the church burn continuously, guid- 
ing men of Operation Deepfreeze to 
worship. 

For only two months of the year 
does the snow melt at McMurdo, 
baring a few inches of volcanic dust, 
beneath which is iron-hard ice. Only 
during the summer (winter in the 
U.S.) can be seen the large cross 





*May 8, 1958. © 1958 by the Catholic Press Newspaper Co., Ltd., 104 Campbell St., Surrey Hills, 
Sydney, Australia, and reprinted with permission. 
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which has been placed atop Obser- 
vation hill, behind the chapel, re- 
minding men that Christ's victory 
extends to the farthest ends of the 
earth. McMurdo is the most historic 
part of all Antarctica, the place 
where Scott and Shackleton began 
their epic journeys of the early 
1900’s, among them Scott's tragic 
dash to the Pole. 

Father Heaney’s wild, unknown 
parish is the 5-million-square-mile 
continent which was consecrated in 
1947 by Father William J. Menster, 
who was also first to offer Mass Cin a 
tent) in Antarctica. Father Heaney 
is successor as pastor of Our Lady of 
the Snows to Father John C. Condit, 
first Operation Deepfreeze chaplain, 
who built the chapel in 1955 with 
the aid of volunteers of all faiths.* 

Our Lady’s chapel (“our cathe- 
dral,” the men of McMurdo call it, 
no matter what their religion) is a 
rough quonset hut covered with cor- 
rugated iron. It has green fiberglass 
windows along its sides, a toy steeple 
with cross and bell, and cables fasten- 
ing it to the permafrosted earth. 

“Holy, Holy, Holy,” say the words 
over the austere altar; the chapel in- 
terior is lined with varnished ply- 
wood; the small prints of the Stations 
of the Cross are close together so 
that a man could make them in two 
or three footsteps; the wooden stand 
wobbles when Father Heaney puts 
his notes on it for his homely Sunday 
sermon. (“Say, when is one of you 
guys gonna fix this thing?” he asks.) 
*Sce Catholic Digest, May, 1957, p. 76. 


A large painting of Our Lady of 
the Snows, the Blessed Virgin stand- 
ing above the ice, hangs on the rear 
wall. In the picture, she has around 
her the figures of fur-clad men with 
their weasels, aircraft, and ships. 
Posted within, also, is a roll of honor 
of all the men who have died—Bow- 
ers, Ninnis, and the rest—in the great 
Antarctic quest. 

Lt. Harold Heaney, the “parish 
priest of Antarctica,” is in his early 
40’s. He is tough, stocky, bewhisk- 
ered, and he smokes cigars: a real 
man’s priest in the frozen world 
where only men live. 

“In nomine Patris, et Filii....” he 
will say as he begins his 5:30 Mass, 
and his congregation of bearded 
men, huddled around an oil stove to 
keep their teeth from chattering, will 
answer him. One of them is the serv- 
er, clomping around the altar so that 
the floor vibrates; all of them answer 
the dialogue Mass. They pack the 
Communion rail on Sundays. 

Bent against the wind, fur-fringed 
hoods pulled over their heads, three 
thicknesses of mittens protecting 
their hands, feet encased in enor- 
mous thermal boots, the men have 
trudged to the chapel. Or they may 
heme come roped together, through 
blinding snow. It is only 50 yards 
from their huts to the chapel— but 
that’s far enough for a man to get lost 
forever. In the Antarctic darkness, 
the temperature gets to 50° F. below 
zero and colder (110° below at the 
Role): so cold that a man could 
scream with the pain that enters 
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every unprotected part of his body 
when he steps outdoors. 

As he bows to the altar, the priest 
shivers, even in the heavy clothing 
he wears beneath his well-worn vest- 
ments. The wind screams through 
the cracks, and the candles flicker in 
response. By the time Mass is ended, 
drifts may be so high against the door 
that he and the men will have to 
climb out through the roof. 

Each Sunday night after Mass and 
Benediction, he takes away the taber- 
nacle, strips the altar, removes the 
statues, puts a plain brass cross in 
place of the crucifix, and welcomes 
the Protestant members of McMurdo 
to the church. He gives them the 
U.S. navy’s nondenominational 
service, preaches to them, sings 
hymns with them, accompanied by 
the base dentist playing on a port- 
able organ. 

“These men regard me as their 
padre, too,” says Father Heaney 
when someone raises eyebrows at 
his dual role. “Who else but me,” he 
asks, “would they expect to lead 
them in their worship?” 

Mass and Benediction at noon and 
6 p.M. on Sundays; Protestant serv- 
ice, 7 p.M.; weekday Mass at 5:30 
p.M.; Confessions “by appoint- 
ment’ —so reads the schedule for Fa- 
ther Heaney. On Tuesday nights 
he holds a Bible class for non- Catho- 
lics; on Thursday nights, a discussion 
class for Catholics; and any time in 
his little office in the vivid orange- 
painted administrative hut, he is 
ready for a talk. Like all other Catho- 
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lics at this base, he has a dispensation 
to eat meat on Friday. 

~ Most of his parish bases, like Ells- 
worth station 1500 miles across the 
other side of the Pole and Wilkes sta- 
tion 1200 miles to the west, Father 
Heaney will never see. The U. S. 
has seven Deepfreeze bases in Ant- 
arctica, holding more than 300 men; 
four of the bases, including the 
South Pole, are permanent. 

Father Heaney’s parish “outsta- 
tions” lie in territory claimed by 
many different nations. McMurdo 
itself lies in the New Zealand Ross 
dependency; Wilkes station is in 
Australian Antarctica: Ellsworth in 
the disputed British-Argentine claim. 
(These are the territories which Pres- 
ident Eisenhower urged should be 
joined in an international agreement 
of cooperation, to “neutralize” the 
continent. ) 

“I guess I’m really in Dunedin 
diocese,” says Father Heaney, 
“though I’ve never seen my bishop. 
I hope he'll forgive me,” he adds with 
a bearded grin. “Down here it’s kinda 
hard for a man to get around.” 

Father Heaney is not only parish 
priest, but radio announcer, band 
conductor, ham operator, newspaper 
reporter, librarian, instructor, ex- 
aminer, and theater manager. He or- 
ganized and led the McMurdo 
Philharmonic band, the crazy en- 
semble of trumpets, concertinas, and 
dustbin lids that welcomed Dr. 
Fuchs and his Snocats into Scott base 
last March at the end of their 2000- 
mile Antarctic crossing. Father Hea- 
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ney, himself playing his old violin, 
conducted them through a shaky 
Camp Town Races, My Bonnie Lies 
Over the Ocean, and, as Fuchs and 
his;12 men walked up the ice slope, 
a very moving God Save the Queen. 

The night Bunny Fuchs and his 
men came to McMurdo from Scott 
Base, who, from behind the scenes, 
advised on the serving of the slap-up 
Yankee dinner the Deepfreeze ofh- 
cers put on? None other than Father 
Heaney. 

He has the exhausting job of keep- 
ing 100 men happy through the long 
dark winter. 

“It would take the patience and 
sanctity of Job to do this job proper- 
ly, and I haven’t got either,” he says. 
“It’s no easy task to spend a year in 
Antarctica. It is like the moment of 
truth for the men here when they 
see their summer support personnel 
going home, knowing that they are 
locked in the ice until someone 
comes back and gets them out. 

“A lot of us suddenly want to get 
away from it, but we know we have 
to stay on.” 

He sees to such things as the run- 
ning of the “ham shack.” by which 
then men can arrange to speak to their 
folks in the U.S. by a short-wave 
radio hookup with an operator in 
their home town and then by a 
phone call which is plugged into the 
transmitter to their homes. 

He frequently speaks to his own 
widowed mother, who lives in his 
own much-mentioned city of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (By the “phone patch” 


system, a man can talk to a person 
10,000 miles away for the price of a 
10¢ phone call.) 

Father Heaney “spins the discs” 
on McMurdo’s own local radio sta- 
tion, call sign KOLD; sometimes he 
does the announcing in his own in- 
imitable style. Late Saturday nights 
you find him working on the week’s 
issue of the Ross Island Revue, the 
only newspaper published in the 
“banana belt of the Antarctic.” The 
paper is run by Seabee amateur edi- 
tors, reporters, and artists on a roneo 
machine. It carries a message from 
Father Heaney at the end of each 
issue, which appears on the break- 
fast tables of the mess every Sunday 
morning. “Go to church today,” it 
reads. 

His is the job of supplying the 
men with hobby kits, model air- 
planes and ships, and small musical 
instruments such as concertinas and 
mouth organs with “how to play” 
instructions to while away dark idle 
hours. He will fill in the darkness by 
arranging sports nights, barbecues, 
bingo nights, buffet suppers—any- 
thing that is different, to keep his 
men from getting morose, so easy in 
the maddening Antarctic isolation. 

He arranges the supply of instruc- 
tion books for the men and puts them 
through their exams; for many of 
them are using their Antarctic stay 
to qualify for higher service ratings 
or are studying for some outside job. 

Who makes up the Antarctic con- 
gregation? Scientists and bulldozer 
drivers; explorers and cooks; aviators 
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and carpenters; doctors, icebreaker 
sailors, and radio operators. 

McMurdo holds 100 men through 
the winter, about 30 of whom are 
Catholics. Some are young (not over 
21) Seabees who volunteer to spend 
a year in dollar-saving isolation, to 
build the ice airfields for the incom- 
ing summer planes. 

For six months, October to March, 
they come to church in the Antarctic 
summer daylight that lasts 24 hours 
a day. For the ‘other six months, they 
come in the nonstop winter darkness. 

All through the year they endure 
screaming blizzards of up to 50 miles 
an hour Cfarther out towards the 
perimeter of Antarctica, 120 mph 
winds strip the paint off the bases). 

A man can fall into snow and 
die within a few hours. He will die 
in four minutes if he falls into the 
water, if the killer whales that patrol 
the ice edge don’t get him first. 

The breath-taking panorama of 
McMurdo sound unfolds to the west 
of the chapel, and beyond the chapel 
the 13,000-foot peaks of the un- 
climbed Royal Society range rear in- 
to the clouds. Glaciers 50 miles wide 
curve down from them like rivers of 
glass, gleaming, forbidding, and terri- 
bly cold. 

Not two miles away, on the edge 
of the sound, is Hut Point, with 
Captain Scott’s original hut still pre- 
served (as he left it) in a giant block 
of ice, and next to it is the cross 
erected in memory of Seaman Vince, 
who came south with Scott in 1901, 
fell over the cliff, and was drowned. 
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Another 700 miles beyond these, 
across a featureless dead white snow 
plateau riddled with crevasses and 
sastrugi CRussian word for wavelike 
ridges), lies the Pole itself. 

On the sharp volcanic peak of Ob- 
servation hill, behind the chapel, 
stands the seven-foot oak cross that 
commemorates the deaths of Scott 
and his men 46 years ago on the Ross 
ice shelf, not 100 miles away. “To 
strive, to seek, to find, and not to 
vield,” reads the inscription burned 
into it below their names as clearly 
as if it had been put there yesterday. 

And looking down on the base 
from the hills that curve around it 
like a cradle, stands the white statue 
of Our Lady of the Snows, encased 
in a rock grotto, as a memorial to Sea- 
bee Richard Williams, who died two 
vears ago when his weasel plunged 
into the freezing water of McMurdo 
sound. 

Scott’s hut and the South Pole 
both have heard the hushed Latin of 
the Mass and seen the white Host el- 
evated. Father Daniel Linehan, S.]., 
the famous American seismologist, 
celebrated the first Mass of Opera- 
tion Deepfreeze at Scott's hut on 
New Year's day, 1956. He said the 
first Mass at the South Pole on Dec. 
5, 1957. Fifty-four-year-old, gray- 
haired Father Linehan excav ated be- 
neath St. Peter’s basilica in Rome in 
1951-52, to find the tomb of the 
Apostle. As a member of Operation 
Deepfreeze, he spent three years in 
Antarctica, checking the thickness of 
the ice crust, and after his present vis- 
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it to America, he will go south again. 
At the Pole, exploding his tr 
charges and listening to the echoes 
on microphones, he found that the 
ice was 8,300 feet thick and below 
it was 900 feet of rock. Last January 
he surveyed the rocky ice-free Mar- 
ble point area near McMurdo sound, 
which may one day become the Ant- 
arctic’s permanent international air- 
field. 

Father Linehan has returned to 
Boston College to write his report, 
but two other Jesuit seismologists 
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have come down to Father Heaney’s 

“parish”: Fathers Ed Bradley, at 
Ellsworth, and Henry Birkenhauer 
at Wilkes, both celebrating daily 
Mass and administering the sacra- 
ments at their lonely bases. 

Father Birkenhauer, 1,800 miles 
south of Hobart, has the honor of be- 
ing the “last priest after Tasmania.” 
Next year the U. S. government will 
hand Wilkes station over as a gift 
to Australia, to be manned by ANARE 
men. Father Birkenhauer will then 
return home. 


ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU’ (Page 20) 


. quadruped (kwod’roo-ped) 
. pedestal (ped’es-tal) 


R= 


. pedestrian (pe-des’tri-an) 

. pedal (ped’al) 

. sesquipedalian 
(ses-kwi-pe-da’li-an) 

. pedometer (pe-dom’e-ter) 

. expedite (eks’pe-dite) 

. velocipede (ve-los’i-peed) 

. biped (bi’ped) 

. pediform (ped’i-form) 

. centipede (sen’ti-peed) 


. impede Cim-peed’) 


k) 
g) 


d) 


An animal having four feet. 

Support or foot of a column or base 
of a statue. 

A walker; pertaining to walking: 
hence, plodding or commonplace. 
Lever acted on by the foot; to propel 
oneself, as on a bicy cle. 

Given to using words “measuring a 
foot and a half”—that is, long words. 
Instrument for measuring distance 
covered by walking. 

To dispatch, facilitate (to “free the 
feet”). 

Light vehicle propelled by the feet, 
especially early forms of bicycle. 

A two-footed animal. 

Foot-shaped. 

Worm-like animal with many legs: 
a “hundred-legger.” 

To obstruct, hinder (to 
the feet”). 


“entangle 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 














THEY WERE Two Chinese sisters, 
daughters of staunch Buddhist parents. 
The parents were willing enough to 
have them educated at the local Catho- 
lic mission; but when as a result of 
their environment the girls desired 
Baptism the parents refused. 

By a stroke of providence, the mo- 
tion picture The Song of Bernadette 
reached the mission. It was shown to 
Christians and non-Christians alike, 
and a special showing was held for the 
students in the parish hall. 

The sisters decided upon a holy stra- 
tagem. At the screening of the first 
apparition of Mary to Bernadette, they 


would ask our Lady to soften the hearts, 


of their parents. This they did, on their 
knees, with all fervor. At the end of the 
movie they went home, started once 
more to plead with their parents. Yes, 
they could be baptized! The permission 
came after eight long years of refusal. 

The conversions have a_ sequel. 
‘Maria Lourdes and Maria Bernadette 
offered themselves entirely to Christ. 
Their offering was tested and not found 
wanting during the communist persecu- 
tion. Maria Lourdes, hands tied, was 
paraded through the streets and mal- 


treated in prison until she lost her rea- 
son. Maria Bernadette, always serene 
and brave as a martyr, survived the per- 
secution and finally became a Carmel- 
ite. Angel Hidalgo, S.J. 


Miss Hurst, a nurse in a large 
hospital, had to get up early this cold 
winter Sunday morning. Feeling sorry 
for herself, she set off on the four-block 
trip to work, every step torture through 
two feet of snow. Miss Hurst was an 
atheist. 

She had to pass a Catholic church. 
Near it, she saw coming toward her a 
small boy, not more than seven years 
old. She asked him, “Where are you 
going, little man?” 

He peeped out of his gray muffler, 
and answered, “To church, of course.” 

How could a mother send a tiny fel- 
low out on a day like this, she won- 
dered. She asked, “Must you go to 
church on a day like this?” 

“Oh, ves. It would be a sin if I didn’t 
go without a good reason for missing. 
Besides, I like snow.” 

Miss Hurst’s self-pity was gone. 

All day long she thought of the boy. 
After work that night she stopped in at 
the church, and sat thinking. 

Again and again, something drew 
her back. She met her little friend 
again, and had further talk with him. 
Maybe, she thought, there is a Supreme 
Being. One day a priest spoke to her as 
she was leaving the church. She was a 
stranger no longer. 

Today, three years later, Miss Hurst 
is a Catholic, and married to one. She 
has a dear little boy of her own, who 
will one day slosh through snow for 
early Mass. Maude N. Bell. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persous were brought into the Church $25 will be 


paid on publication. 


Manuscripts submitted for 


this department cannot be acknowledged nor 


veturned.] 
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By Stanley S. Jacobs 





The Most Exclusive 
Club in America 


In San Francisco, a group of former 


mental patients are helping others 

face the tough road back 
\ EITHER WEALTH nor social posi- 

tion can get you into the San 
Francisco Rellew ship club. Its mem- 
bers affirm that it is the most demo- 
cratic group in the city. There is just 
one qualification for membership. 
The candidate must be, or have been, 
a mental patient. Psychiatrists, so- 
cial workers, and members say that it 
is an exciting experiment in self- 
help. 

Drop in, and you may find a schiz- 
ophrenic girl making sandwiches for 
the refreshment hour, or a manic- 
depressive youth getting up a volley- 
ball game. Over in a corner, four 
people newly discharged from state 
hospitals will be playing bridge. And 
a woman just released after a year’s 
treatment for melancholia is teach- 
ing dance steps to a shy new member. 

Among them, the club members 
have spent a total of 160 years in 
mental institutions. Now they are 
seeking a toe hold in “normal” socie- 
ty. Understandably, they restrict the 
membership to other victims of men- 
tal illness who need what the club 
offers: friendship, encouragement, 
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job advice, and sometimes more ma- 
terial help. 

Meet Ed, a schizophrenic. He had 
experienced 12 years of hospitaliza- 
tion by the time he was 27. To Ed, 
an invitation to join the San Francis- 
co Fellowship club sounded like just 
another effort to “adjust” him to life. 
“But I was desperate for friendship,” 
he says earnestly. “So desperate, that 
I had been attending meetings of 
Alcoholics Anonymous in order to 
make new friends who also had prob- 
lems—yet I’d never taken a drink in 
my life!” 

After attending the first club meet- 
ing, Ed’s skepticism vanished. He 
met an attractive girl who told him 
frankly that she was a manic-depres- 
sive; she also happened to be chair- 
man of a forthcoming club dance. 
He was introduced to a paranoid 
youth in a sports jacket, who was 
busily planning how to produce a 
monthly newsletter at the lowest pos- 
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sible cost. And a fellow just turned 
21, long tormented by suicidal im- 
pulses, fussed intently with a movie 
projector preparatory to showing the 
evening’s feature film. 

“That was for me!” says Ed. 
“These people had been as sick as I 
was. Some were even sicker. But 
here they were: working, planning, 
and playing together—even laugh- 
ing! They made me feel good inside!” 

It wasn’t long before Ed himself 
was serving on committees, working 
on publicity, and attending club 
dances, picnics, hikes, and theater 
parties. He was soon in shape to take 
a regular paying job on the “outside.” 
And after that, maybe he’d be ready 
for a wife, children, and a home of 
his own. 

The club, which has turned down 
many applications from “outsiders” 
who have never experienced the un- 
fair stigma of mental illness, is the 
thriving child of the San Francisco 
Association for Mental Health. Club 
finances come from the San Francis- 
co foundation, a local philanthropic 
agency. 

On an annual budget of $5,000, 
the club pays rent, a director's part- 
time salary of $150 a month, and a 
full-time salary to another profession- 
al worker and a clerk. The tiny budg- 
et also stretches to pay bills for print- 
ing, telephone, postage, film rentals, 
and refreshments. 

Miss Sara Boddinghouse, a social 
worker who has had considerable ex- 
perience with similar clubs in Lon- 
don, is director of the San Francisco 





group. She is aided by Mrs. Dorothea 
Cudaback, a trained group worker. 

The agenda of the weekly club 
meetings vary considerably. One 
night may be taken up by a volley- 
ball game; on another night, an em- 
ployment-agency representative will 
talk frankly about the job problems 
faced by former mental patients. 
Swimming, hiking, and a game 
called pirate bingo C“a chance to let 
out your hostilities!”) are other favor- 
ite activities. 

People of all ages benefit from the 
club’s emphasis on self-help. Janet, 
in her 40’s, had been a schoolteacher 


_until a shattering emotional crack-up 


put her in a state hospital. “I was 
there for more than a year,” she says 
candidly. “After being discharged, I 
felt unwanted. When the hospital's 
social worker suggested that I join 
the Fellowship club, I didn’t know 
what to expect. 

“But I found new friends with 
problems like my own, folks who 
wanted to feel needed. I became re- 
freshments chairman. That routine 
job made me feel part of society 
again! I now have joined a church 
club, and won’t be coming here so 
aah but I'll always be ready to 
help if they need me.’ 

The club has been operating little 
more than a year. Mrs. Joan Fell 
Murray, executive director of the 
mental-health association under 
whose auspices it functions, is al- 
ready swamped by requests from 
other cities for information about its 
activities. 
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Many civic leaders, social workers, 
and psychiatrists give their time and 
skills behind the scenes to help mem- 
bers find jobs, apartments, religious 
counsel, and even a chance for ad- 
vanced schooling. 

St. Mary’s hospital is also working 
with the club through its McAuley 
clinic; so is Stanford university’s 
School of Medicine, the State De- 
partment of Mental Hygiene, the 
University of California, and the 
Veterans administration. 

When members consider them- 
selves ready to face the competitive 
life of the outside world, they drop 
out to make room for newcomers. 
There is always a waiting list. Thus 
far, about 100 former mental patients 
have been members. The current 
roster is 35, 

Upon returning home, discharged 
patients often find sadly changed 
situations. A husband may come 
back to find his'wife working in a 
well-paid job. Naturally, he feels a 
sense of inferiority. Joining the club 
provides such “displaced persons” 
with a steppingstone to renewed fam- 
ily associations. Upon occasion, hus- 
bands or wives of members are per- 
mitted to visit the club to see just 
what goes on. They see that letting 
their mates make their own redis- 
covery of the world, and their own 
decisions in the company of people 
they understand, is more effective 
than pampering, indifference, or co- 
ercion. 

A new member is usually ill at 
ease when he arrives at his first meet- 
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ing. He may be suspicious or hostile. 
He will be greeted warmly but not 
effusively by old members, who say 
casually, “You don’t have to pretend 
with us. We know your problems 
and how you feel. Many members 
here are worse off than you. Just 
stick around awhile!” 

If the newcomer wishes to sit in a 
corner and mope, the other club 
members let him. They know that 
eventually he will join them in 
bridge, talk, or refreshments. Some- 
times there are emotional outbursts: 
tears or accusations. Nobody gets ex- 
cited over tantrums; they are recog- 
nized as part of the letting-off-steam 
process so necessary for mental re- 
adjustment. 

“But our club gets tough with 
members who continue to indulge in 
self-pity!” says a woman who has just 
landed a well-paying job in a large 
office. “You should have seen Lucy 
when she came to us. She was a 
fright!” 

Lucy, in her early 20's, might 
have been taken for a palsied old 
woman. She is an epileptic. She wore 
old-fashioned clothes, used no cos- 
metics, and spoke aJmost inaudibly. 

Another girl helped her to select 
youthful though inexpensive dresses 
and a chic hat. An older woman 
showed her how to apply lipstick and 
eyebrow pencil. And a man who 
himself had presented a hangdog ap- 
pearance just six months before 
taught Lucy how to walk erectly and 
to speak firmly and distinctly. 

“I never had a friend in my life 
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until I joined the Fellowship club,” 
says Lucy. “Now I have many. I’m 
not jealous or suspicious of other 
people any longer. I know they are 
human and kind, and have problems 
just like mine.” 

The club makes no attempt to sub- 
stitute for psychiatric treatment, 
drugs, or hospitalization. But its pro- 
gram of self-aid and group coopera- 
tion is lauded by doctors as a vital 
part of the outpatients’ treatment. 

Last spring, club members packed 
picnic lunches, softballs, and domi- 
noes, and made,a 60-mile trek to 
Napa State hospital. (Many of the 
members had been “graduated” from 
there.) On the hospital’s lawns the 
club entertained 25 selected patients 
who were afterward invited to join 
the San Francisco organization on 
the day when they, too, departed 
from Napa. 

Members of the club also visit reg- 
ularly at San Mateo Community 
hospital. They sometimes sponsor 
dancing for psychiatric-ward _ pa- 
tients. Says Miss Boddinghouse, “I 
can’t tell who benefits most from this 
activity—our own club members, 
who thereby help somebody else, or 
the patients who receive help. The 
club members are living proof that 
people do regain emotional health 
and happiness again. Many hospital 
patients look forward eagerly to their 
discharge so that they can join our 
club.” 

Most ex-mental patients must face 
frightening financial problems after 
they leave the hospital. Jobless, their 


savings exhausted, they usually need 
immediate help. Ted was such a per- 
son: out of Napa two months and 
unable to find a job. He told his prob- 
lems to the club’s finance committee. 
They knew from experience how 
hard it is to overcome an employer's 
prejudice against hiring somebody 
he thinks isn’t “all there.” 

They nodded  understandingly 
when he declared, “I'll pay the club 
back in installments out of my salary, 
once I land a job. But I need $25 to 
tide me over until then.” Ted got 
the loan, found a job, and has long 
since repaid his small debt. He and 
others will testify that the free loan 
service is one of the club’s most at- 
tractive features. 

Another major problem for many 
former mental patients stems from 
the attitudes they encounter in their 
own households. Parents may be 
oversolicitous, or they may be afraid 
even to mention mental illness. Oth- 
ers May ignore the ex-patient, or say 
something like this: “You're dis- 
charged now; that’s all over. Snap 
out of it, and get a job!” 

But the road back isn’t that easy. 
Helen, a college graduate, was work- 
ing toward a commercial-art career 
when she became mentally sick. She 
grew moody and detached from re- 
ality. After intensive drug therapy in 
a state hospital, she was discharged. 
Back home she again became de- 
pressed, not knowing how to pick up 
the pieces of her life. 

A friend steered her to the Fellow- 
ship club. The friendly atmosphere 
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soon drew her out of her shell. She 
volunteered to do office work. Helen 
told about her recovery in a speech 
she made recently at a civic luncheon 
during Mental Health week. “For 
me, it bridged the gap between a 
mental hospital and community life. 
When I experience rebuffs in trying 
to start a career, I always can count 
on the support of my friends in the 
club. They understand!” 

Free counsel from a psychologist or 
psychiatrist is available to members 
who need help with their remaining 
conflicts, hostilities, or inadequacies. 
Miss Boddinghouse and her work- 
ers know a great deal about every 
member. They get their insights 
from an_ extensive questionnaire 
each new member’s doctor or refer- 
ring agency provides before a mem- 
ber joins the club. Did the patient 
date? Is he the solitary type? Did he 
change jobs constantly? Answers to 
these and a score of other questions 
are carefully evaluated so that a new 
person may be guided to the kind of 
activity or group which will do the 
most for him. 

Such careful analysis enabled 
Miss Boddinghouse and her aids to 
help Mary, a vivacious young wom- 
an who now is ready for a job, mar- 
riage, and a future. Behind her is the 
memory of long physical illness lead- 


ing to a severe mental depression. 

“T had a heart condition as a child,” 
Mary explains. “I was confined to 
bed for months, and fell behind in 
my school work. Naturally, I felt 
different from active kids. 

“Finally, I cracked up completely 
and became a mental patient when 
I was 19. It was rough; I spent five 
years in a state institution. When 1 
returned home, I felt different and 
out-of-place again.” 

Things became so bad that she 
talked wildly of returning to the hos- 
pital. Her psychiatrist urged her to 
try the Fellowship club first. Now 
Mary takes an interest in her ap- 
pearance, and has dates often. She 
knows she can have a normal life, 
even though she is a late starter. 

Not all stories have happy end- 
ings. It does sometimes happen that 
a member must return to a hospital 
for further treatment. But he can be 
sure that when he is once again dis- 
charged he will have understanding 
friends “outside” waiting for him. 

One doctor remarked after watch- 
ing the club in operation, “We doc- 
tors can do only so much for the 
mentally ill. A venture in self-help 
like this, which costs so little and 
pays such big dividends, can become 
a community’s finest investment in 
mental health.” 


Before little Mary started out for school, her mother warned her about a dangerous 
street crossing. “Don’t worry about me, mommy,” Mary reassured her. “I always 


wait for an empty space to come by!” 


Lotte Ebert. 
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What's Out 
There? 


The mysterious universe is a 
seething ocean of activity 


te STANDING on a hilltop on a 

clear starry night sees only 
tranquillity. The seething unrest of 
the heavens is for astronomers. A 
naked-eye view of a few thousand 
twinkling stars has always conferred 
a sense of peace on the beholder. 

He sees a planet or two: large un- 
blinking stars that move serenely 
against the fixed background of glit- 
ter. Occasionally a meteorite makes 
a tinsel scratch high in the vault and 
winks out. The Milky Way streams 


its haze of stars across the heavens. 
The splendid stone moon rises, drain- 
ing color and giving light without 
warmth. From the hilltop, man sees 
a view of eternity that will either 
dwarf or enlarge him, depending on 
his philosophy. 

For ages, man has tipped his head 
back on a starry night and wondered. 
But now, when sweating young men 
are testing space suits, curiosity about 
what’s out there has reached a fever 
pitch. Simultaneously, there has 
been an unparalleled bound in man’s 
knowledge of the stars. Only recent- 
ly, for instance, was it realized that 
the Milky Way is a wheel of stars, 
standing on its rim. Our sun is but 
one ordinary yellow star far out on 
one of the spiral arms of the wheel. 

Our planet, festooned as it now is 
with nuts, bolts, and radio transmit- 
ters in whirling orbit, is the third 
one out in a belt of nine planets that 
whip around this sun. They are im- 
paled in their paths by a law that 
poises all matter in perpetual bal- 
ance between the pull of gravity, 
which in our case tries to drag us 
into the sun, and an inclination to 
travel in a straight line, which would 
cause the earth to fling itself into 
heartlessly cold space. 

Our sun, a furious fireball hydro- 
gen bomb that has been exploding 


continuously for 4,000 million years, 
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is compelled to rotate, at a speed of 
half a million miles an hour, within 
the outer edge of the wheel of 
100,000 million other stars that is 
known as the Milky Way system. 

During the last 30 years astrono- 
mers have discovered that the white 
blurs they have been noting through 
their telescopes are really other 
wheels of stars just as vast as our 
own. These wheels, called galaxies, 
number more than a billion. Like 
everything else in space, all the gal- 
axies are moving. At incredible 
speeds, ranging beyond 100 million 
miles an hour, they are fleeing into 
black infinity. No man knows where 
they are going, or why. 

Discoveries in the last few decades, 
however, have tumbled on one an- 
other like those in the last chapter 
of a mystery thriller. Short-wave 
radio and the study of the rainbow 
spectrum of starlight have proved to 
be remarkable tools for space detec- 
tives. \ giant telescope on Mt. Palo- 
mar in California can gather in and 
photograph light that left its starry 
source 2 billion years ago, ages before 
dinosaurs walked. 

The man on the hilltop cannot see 
other galaxies, but only a minute 
fragment of his own Milky Way 
galaxy. The stars he can pick out look 
placid and cool. This is a delusion; 
the stars are as fractious as anything 
in nature. Astronomers have given 
names to their extremes: White 
Giant and Red Giant for the largest 
and, often, newest stars, White or 
Red Dwarf for the small, dying stars. 


In between the extremes are mil- 
lions of yellow stars, of which our 
sun is an unremarkable example. 
The stars range in age from 500 mil- 
lion years, white-hot juniors still en- 
veloped in burning mists, to dotards 
of 5,000 million years. The latter are 
blood-red coals or intense white de- 
generated stars, so concentrated that 
a quart of their material weighs a 
ton. 

All the stars are in a highly irri- 
table state. Although each was 
formed in the same way, in a cloud of 
hydrogen gas that clotted into sepa- 
rate whirling blobs, the stars display 
considerable independence of per- 
sonality. Some zany stars breathe, 
expanding and contracting with per- 
fect regularity, or burst through their 
outer crusts and boil over, a phenom- 
enon that results in a star’s being 
suddenly brighter for a few minutes. 

Some stars have twins that spin 
with them in a perpetual dance. One 


notable pair of twins take turns de- 


vouring each other. Some stars ex- 
plode and become so brilliant they 
can be seen in daylight for sev eral 
days. The Chinese observed such an 
explosion, c called a supernova, in 
1054. It left behind a scrambled-egg 
mess of glowing material that is now 
30 million million miles wide and is 
still spreading. 

The firmament, oddly enough, is 
also shot through with dirt. There is 
enough dust in our galaxy to com- 
press into several million more stars. 
The black holes in the Milky Way 


actually are clouds of dust obscuring 
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the stars behind. (The dust is thin- 
ner than any vacuum that man has 
contrived. ) 

All the stars and clouds that make 
up the pinwheel shape of our Milky 
Way galaxy are turning on a fat hub 
teeming with stars. The wheel com- 
pletes one revolution every 200 mil- 
lion years, Our sun has been around 
the circuit 20 times. Although the 
positions of the nearest stars that a 
man can see appear to be fixed, that 
is true only in the limited sense of 
a few generations of human life. The 
stars are so loosely organized that in 
50,000 years the cup of the Big Dip- 
per, the most familiar outline in our 
heavens, will have opened up flat. 

With so much wavering behavior, 
the stars might be expected to be in 
frequent collision. Luckily, that is 
not the case. The British astronomer 


Sir James Jeans calculated that an ~ 


actual collision between two stars 
can occur on the average only once in 
600 billion years. There is so much 
elbow room in space that when two 
galaxies collide, as they commonly 
do, the billions of stars involved in 
the clash are not disturbed. The star 
nearest us, for example, is 25 million 
million miles away. If our sun was 
a grapefruit in Montreal, the nearest 


other grapefruit star would be Van- | 


couver. 

Since all the parts of the universe 
are at dizzy distances from each 
other, scientists were given a valu- 
able tool with the discovery of the 
speed of light. Until the 17th cen- 


tury, light was thought to be instan- 


taneous. A Frenchman, Olaus Roem- 
er, proved in 1675 that the speed of 
light can be measured. He arrived at 
the correct figure, too: 186,000 miles 
a second. 

Roemer’s experiment was ingeni- 
ous. The largest moon of the planet 
Jupiter takes 42 hours, 27 minutes, 
and 33 seconds to make a complete 
revolution. The moment it reappears 
from Jupiter's shadow can be timed 
to a second. Roemer timed it first in 
August, when the earth was com- 
paratively close to Jupiter, and again 
in November, when the earth had 
swung away to the opposite side of 
its orbit. 

If light was instantaneous, the two 
timings would be identical. But they 
were not. There was a difference of 
ten minutes. By measuring the dis- 
tance between the two positions of 
the earth in August and November, 
Roemer established the speed of 
light. : 

The sun is 93 million miles from 
the earth, or eight light minutes. The 
moon is little more than a second 
away, as light travels. The nearest 
star requires four years to project its 
light to earth. The starlight a man 
on a hilltop sees may have started 
toward him when Columbus was set- 
ting sail, or when Caesar's legions 
were on the march. 

The area of the Milky Way gal- 
axy is most economically described 
in terms of light years. It is about 
100,000 light years across and 10,000 
light years thick at its deepest part, 
the hub. 
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No telescope can determine 
whether any of the multimillion stars 
in our galaxy have planets circling 
around them. But it seems likely, if 
the same sequence of events occurred 
in their early gaseous days as in ours, 
that most of them must have satellite 
globes. If so, it appears incredible 
that life of some type does not exist 
on some of them. 

Mankind began to make signifi- 
- cant discoveries about the stars only 
a short 400 years ago. Since then, 
giants of intellect and patience have 
stood on the shoulders of the giants 
who preceded them to unravel the 
heavens’ mysteries. Modern tools 
are now so complex that electronic 
computers are necessary, and few 
astronomers ever study the sky. They 
study photographs. That is how the 
planet Pluto was found: a progress- 
ing pinhead spot in successive photo- 
graphs. 

Astronomers also study rainbows. 
A vast amount of information can 
be gleaned from the kind of spec- 
trum stars have when their light is 
broken by prisms. Every known ele- 
ment shines with a unique spectrum 
as it burns. By putting the thin light 
of the universe through a spectro- 
scope, scientists may determine its 
composition. 

The direction a star is traveling 
and its speed can also be learned in 
this way. Using what is known as 
Doppler’s. principle, scientists dis- 
covered that any body approaching 
our sun displays a violet shift in its 
spectrum and any body moving 


away has a red shift. By measuring 
the lines of the spectrum to a mil- 
lionth of an inch, scientists can de- 
termine the velocity of stars and gal- 
axies. 

The latest aid to astronomy is 
radio. In 1931 a ham operator with 
an ultrashort-wave radio set noted a 
howling whistle for four minutes 
every day at the same time. Realiz- 
ing that it came from the sky, he con- 
cluded that the racket came from the 
Milky Way. After the war the wire 
scoops of radar apparatus were di- 
rected above the level of bombers, 
and astronomers began to listen to 
the universe. 

An enlightened researcher can 
make valuable sense from the direc- 
tion and strength of these radio 
waves, The spiral outline of our gal- 
axy was the first importafit revela- 
tion. The star-dust cloud that result- 
ed when a star exploded 1,000 years 
ago was found to be the noisiest ob- 
ject in the heavens, because of the 
wild, raging collisions of its atoms. 
Cosmic rays from this glowing, howl- 
ing splatter are 2,000 times stronger 
than the cosmic rays from our sun 
and will be a major menace to space 
travelers. 

The next noisiest spot in the sky 
was invisible to every telescope ex- 
cept Mt. Palomar’s penetrating eye. 
It turned out to be two galaxies col- 
liding, clashing their accompanying 
clouds of dust with frightful uproar. 
Since radio waves travel at the same 
speed as light, the eavesdropping 
scientists were aware that the clang- 
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ing they heard actually occurred 270 
million years ago. 

When the spectroscope was ap- 
plied to some of the millions of gal- 
axies thus far discovered (some 300 

can be located through the cup of 
the Big Dipper alone by telescope) 
it was noted that the red shift was 
present in every case. The galaxies 
near us are moving away compara- 
tively slowly. But as Mt. Palomar 
discerns galaxies 2,000 million light 
years away, they are found to be rac- 
ing at speeds incredible even to as- 
tronomers. 

Human beings have managed to 
put ingenious machinery and minds 
on the hilltop to answer the questions 
of the contemplative stargazer, but 
nothing has yet been discovered that 
can’t be questioned, except the speed 
of light. Above and around every 
watcher in the night spreads a fron- 
tier that will never be breached, a 
source of awe and wonder forever. 
Where is our galaxy whirling to? 
Where are all the other galaxies flee- 
ing with such fantastic haste? 

Some think that the red shift in 
the spectrum might be deceiving. 
Possibly the galaxies aren’t moving 
away at all. If they are, some astrono- 
mers postulate a central explosion 
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that flung the galaxies outward. In 
that case, space will one day be emp- 
ty. The British astronomer Fred 
Hoyle says that old galaxies are just 
moving aside to make room for new 
ones, forming in vast winding islands 
of gas, just as everything old and 
used-up in nature makes room for the 
young. Others think the universe is 
pulsing, and that the galaxies now 
rushing away will soon slow down 
and return. 

Einstein claimed that it isn’t neces- 
sary to stupefy the mind by trying to 
envision an edge of nothingness. 
Light travels in a curve, he said. If 
so, and if an observer could set off 
from earth and weave through the 
scatter of weird stars, churning gases 
and dust, past gaudy, wheeling g galax- 
ies, around the crescendo of ociieinns 
and explosions, he would eventually 
come to an untidy spiral of stars in a 
clump of 16 other galaxies. Far out 
on one of the two winding arms of 
this spiral, he might find an ordinary 
vellow star which on closer examina- 
tion would be seen to have nine 
planets circling about it: one of them 
a sporty number with some tiny, 
man-made satellites in orbit. 

Mt. Palomar might be looking at 
that galaxy right now. Who knows? 
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On his 100th birthday, the oldest resident was being interviewed for the local 


newspaper. 
| suppose, ‘i 


nnd time.’ 


the reporter said, 


“Yep,” replied the centenarian, “and I’ve been agin them all!” 


“that you have seen a great many changes in 


Mrs. S. Lee. 
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By Mary Ann Dietrich 


Exceptional Children and — 
a Wheel-Chair Nun 


A near-fatal accident led Sister Anna Marie 


to her work with God's innocents 


" RAKES SCREAMED. The car ca- 
B reened wildly, then plunged 
____., down a steep ravine. News- 
papers of Dec. 30, 1932, reported the 
accident as possibly fatal: a tragic 
end to the life of Sister Anna Marie, 
of the Community of the Sisters of 
St. Joseph of Carondelet. 

The accident wasn’t fatal, though. 
Instead, it was the first in a series of 
events that would someday give new 
life and hope to hundreds of handi- 
capped children. 

Sister Anna Marie lived, paralyzed 
from the fourth vertebra dovn, to 
found the Christ Child School for 
Exceptional Children ‘in St. Paul, 
Minn., the only Catholic day school 
for such children in the Midwest. 
Today, she directs it from a specially 
designed wheel chair. 

The step back into a productive 


life was not an easy one for her. 
No one except Sister Anna Marie 
thought she would ever work again. 
The first doctor to care for her in 
St. Paul told her she would be bed- 
ridden for the rest of her life. 

“Please send me another doctor,” 
she requested. 

The second was more optimistic. 
She still had her arms, her intellect, 
her Master’s degree from Columbia, 
and her experience as head of the 
speech department at St. Catherine’s, 
a St. Paul Catholic college for wom- 
en. She could still work in her field. 

Doctors began to bring patients 
with speech defects to her bedside for 
tutoring. She tutored children like 
seven-year-old Bobby, who stuttered 
so badly when he read that he could 
not be understood. Sister Anna Ma- 
rie discovered that Bobby had never 
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learned to read properly, and set 
about teaching him this basic skill. 
The stuttering lessened. 

Determined to prove the first doc- 
tor wrong, Sister Anna Marie de- 
signed a wheel chair for herself when 
she had been in the hospital for only 
one year; the standard ones were too 
large for her frail body. No longer 
was she confined to her bed. 

The tutoring load grew. In a few 
years she was tutoring 80 children a 
week. Later, she began teaching po- 
etry in a parochial grade school and 
holding evening classes in speech 
correction and remedial reading to 
train teachers to help her. She con- 
tinued this work until 1948. 

Among the children she taught 
each year, several were victims of 
cerebral palsy. She also learned that 
facilities for educating these children 
were very limited. Most schools 
would not admit them. Almost none 
had the proper equipment and staff 
to help them. The need for schools to 
educate the slow learner was not new 
to her, however. 

“Often,” she says, “when I was a 
young teacher I asked authorities if 
it wouldn’t be well for instructors 
to give more time to teaching the re- 
tarded child. The answer was always 
the same: ‘We have all we can do to 
educate the normal child.’ ” 

She learned that the Christ Child 
society, a charitable organization, was 
interested in having someone estab- 
lish a school for children with cere- 
bral palsy. In September, 1948, she 


borrowed a room from the Christ 


Child Community center in St. Paul 
and began training children. Four 
teachers volunteered to work part- 
time. 

The first year was a successful ex- 
periment. The children made their 
First Communion the next spring, 
and she began to look for someone to 
continue the project. There was no 
one. The task was hers. 

Two years later, the school re- 
ceived a home of its own. The re- 
tired president of St. Paul’s Ist Na- 
tional Bank bought a building for 
her school. The enrollment was 18 
that year, and the parents of the 
children pitched in to give the old 
house a new look. They painted the 
outside, cleared shrubs, scrubbed 
floors, washed windows, and made 
curtains, 

Enrollment increased. From 18, it 
jumped to 32, then 41, 56, 63, and 
70. In 1955 the school moved again, 
this time into a brand new building 
erected on the site of the old house, 
a $300,000 gift of the;same bank 
president. It is brick, fi f, and 
completely stepless. Eight classrooms, 
each furnished by someone inter- 
ested in the work, accommodate 100 
children. There is a speech-therapy 
studio, a workshop, a domestic-sci- 
ence room, and an auditorium in 
which drama is taught. Eight teach- 
ers, two teachers of speech and 
drama, and a workshop instructor 
now train the children no one else 
had time for: the exceptional chil- 
dren. 

Exceptional children include chil- 
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dren who cannot follow a normal 
pattern of learning. Dickie is one of 
them. Because of a brain injury and 
malformed teeth, Dickie couldn’t ut- 
ter one intelligible sound when he 
came to school the first day. He can 
now read aloud from his Ist-grade 
reader, and he is understood. 

Exceptional children include chil- 
dren like Sally, too. Sally, whose 
home is broken, suffered a brain in- 
jury at birth and later was crippled 
by polio. She now square-dances, 
swinging through the figures on her 
crutches, in the auditorium with her 
schoolmates. 

Her schoolmates may have low 
1Q’s or brain injuries; they may be 
victims of cerebral palsy or Mongol- 
ism. The latter condition is a curious 
prenatal condition which usually lets 
a child live only until his teens. 

Sister Anna Marie admits children 
of all races and denominations. They 
must be, however, between the ages 
of five and 1], and toilet trained. 
Parents are interviewed, a complete 
case history is made up, and the child 
is put on the waiting list. ‘Tuition is 
$25 a month, but some charity cases 
are taken. 

“It is a day school, not a hospital or 
a boarding institution,” Sister Anna 
Marie emphasizes. “I’m an educator, 
not a nurse.” 

She does not talk about her per- 
sonal hardships: the operations, the 
pain, the transportation difficulties 
arising from the necessity of having 
someone lift her from wheel chair to 
car. 


“My life is unimportant,” she says. 
“The school is here: that’s the im- 
portant thing. Retarded children 
now have an opportunity for edu- 
cation. 

“Although the mental capacity of 
these children is low, they are nor- 
mal emotionally, and as sensitive to 
neglect as you or I. Although they 
do not learn as rapidly as a normal 
child, they do learn with patient and 
persistent teaching. It is our task to 
develop the initiative they lack, to 
break down the subjects into small 
units so that they may understand 
and apply what they learn.” 

She has developed initiative to the 
point where a spastic child handled 
an electric saw under supervision, 
and a brain-injured child used his 
workbook alone at his desk. 

Her aim is to promote understand- 
ing and appreciation; 'to give the chil- 
dren the kind of training that will 
enable them to fit into their homes 
and be socially acceptable in their 
communities. 

“To accomplish this,” she says, 
“the children need a sound founda- 
tion in the basic skills and in religion. 
They also should receive instruction 
in music and in other arts and crafts: 
homemaking for the girls, workshop 
techniques for the boys.” 

The school is divided into classes 
from kindergarten through grade 
four, with two additional special 
classes, one for the emotionally dis- 
turbed, the other for slow-learning 
children from both the public and 


parochial schools. 
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One of the most surprising things 


about the classes is their resemblance | 


to classes in a school that your own 
child might be attending. For in- 
stance, 2nd graders are reading, 
working arithmetic problems, and 
studying about Indians just like 
other children. The difference is 
that the learning is done at the speed 
of the retarded child. In the Ist 
grade, when the normal child would 
be reading smoothly, the retarded 
child will read,“Watch—Spot—jump 
—and—play.” He can answer ques- 
tions about what he has read, though, 
and next year will read fluently. 

To teach reading, teachers use an 
ingenious phonetic method that Sis- 
ter Anna Marie herself devised 
many years ago. Short vowels are 
called Aft, Elf, Imp, Odd, and Ups; 
the consonants are their playmates. 
When a Brownie (vowel) takes ‘2 
playmate by the hand, they form a 
word. This method not only helps 
the child to build up and break down 
the words he sees, but it also gives 
him exercise in articulation to help 
correct the speech defects which 
often accompany brain injury. 

“Progress is slow,” the teachers 
admit, “but there are rewards. Edu- 
cation brings a light to the child’s 
eye and a lift to the facial muscles. 
And the parents are so pleased when 
they see their child’s work! Many of 
them have been told their child will 
never learn.” 

Jean, for instance, was afflicted 
with Mongolism. Her IQ was prob- 
ably below 50. Such children cannot 


develop judgment, her parents were 
told. Their daughter would never be 
able to reason. 

Jean’s teacher recently put up a 
display for parents to see. In it was 
an exercise Jean had done in answer 
to such questions as: Can a flag 
walk? Can a ball bounce? Jean’s pa- 
per was graded 100. Simple ques- 
tions? Yes, but an enormous ac- 
complishment for her. 

Religion is the favorite subject of 
most of the children. “They seem to 
find comfort in it,” Sister Anna 
Marie says. For instance, there was 
Joey, whose father asked him what 
he had learned in school one day. 
Joey’s reply was to make the Sign of 
the Cross—though he couldn’t say 
all the words. And there was Tom, 
who was asked what he would say 
to God if he were all alone in the 
forest. “Dear God, I would rather 
die than commit a mortal sin and not 
be your friend any more,” he said. 

Although the school is nondenom- 
inational, the Catholic religion is 
taught. “Non-Catholic parents do 
not object,” Sister Anna Marie says. 
“They are just happy when their 
child is learning to know God.” 

“One of the problems in teaching 
is to make the children concentrate,” 
she says. “They love physical activi- 
ty; they want to be active all the 
time. Mental activity must be substi- 
tuted, for solid three-hour periods, 
with only one break for recess.” 

Some children’s IQ’s can be raised 
one or two points within the first 
year of education if they are given 
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this kind of concentrated instruction, 
Sister Anna Marie thinks. In brain- 
damaged children, other nerve cells 
seem to take over the functions of the 
damaged cells. One boy’s IQ rose 
from 62 to 98 in two years. 

Sister Anna Marie believes in 
strict discipline. “Retarded children 
should be given an opportunity to 
learn at their own speed, but they 
should not be petted and coddled. 
They must be disciplined at home, 
too,” she says. 

Some of the discipline required 
seems pretty strong. She remembers 
a pupil who would not talk, al- 
though she was convinced he had the 
ability. One morning his mother 
phoned the school. « 

“Don’t give him anything to eat 
until he asks for it,” Sister Anna 
Marie advised. After several hours 
of stubborn resistance, he asked 





The type who always talks when you 


. e s i 
are interrupting. Mary C. Dorsey 


Stop the world! I’m getting off. 
Mary Herzog 


Weekends droning with power mow- 
ers. Marilyn Herpel 


| His mind was all thumbs. 


for bread in an intelligible manner. 

Sister Anna Marie keeps her stu- 
dents in school until they are 16. 
When they leave, they have a sound 
grasp of reading and arithmetic 
fundamentals, and they have made 
their First Communion. Last year 
ten children left for vocational junior 
high schools and special workshops. 
Future plans for her school include a 
workshop connected with the school 
where the children could go to work 
at 16. Boys would sell articles made 
in the workshops; girls would sell 
clothing and baked goods. 

It is now slightly more than 25 
years since Sister Anna Marie’s near- 
fatal accident. In those years hun- 
dreds of children have benefited 
from her teaching. Perhaps her own 
intimacy with suffering has made her 
so successful with others who suffer: 
with children no one would teach. 


The wind was an advertisement for 
all it touched. John Muri 


Sara Jenkins 


Pint-sized girl with quart-sized eyes. 
Jane Ardmore 


She could fall through a flute and never 
strike a note. Reed Smith 


Bees wearing blazers. 
Richard T. Johnson 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 will be paid on publication. Exact 
source must be given. Contributions from similar departments in other magazines will not be 
accepted. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 








By Irene Pump 





Camping Your Way Through Europe 


Two persons can have a good holiday 


abroad for $10 a day 





OR TWO GLORIOUS months in 
F the spring of 1957, my hus- 
band and I visited six Euro- 
pean countries. We spent an average 
of 50¢ to 75¢ a night for accommoda- 
tion, enjoyed comfort, privacy, and 
freedom, cut tips toa minimum, and 
returned home triumphantly to Can- 
ada with some of our money left over. 
. Impossible? Not if you camp out! 
A trip to Europe is rarely planned as 
a camping safari, but from the stand- 
point of economy that is the gateway 
to your having a honey of a holiday. 
It’s fun, too: living under the olive 
trees with a panoramic view of Flor- 
ence, or taking a dip in the Konigsee. 
Our plans originally included 
hotels, restaurants, and conventional 
sight-seeing. It was not until we ar- 
rived in Germany that the idea of 
camping began to take shape. Since 
we are not rugged outdoor types, we 
were doubtful at first when the possi- 
bility was suggested by our German 
friends. 

Then the lure of all the money to 
be saved won out. We borrowed 
their camping equipment and em- 
barked on what proved to be the hap- 
piest holiday of our lives. 

We began our adventures on a 











grassy bank of the romantic Rhine 
in Schaffhausen, the Niagara Falls 
of Switzerland. We struggled to 
erect our small wigwam before night- 
fall. Almost immediately, expert as- 
sistance arrived in the form of a 
young Dutch neighbor who spoke 
excellent English. Next morning his 





- af ees 
shy little wife insisted that we take 
her last two breakfast rolls after dis- 
covering we had neglected to buy 
groceries (the camp store had not. 
yet opened for the season). A few 
minutes later, she returned to add a 
jar of homemade jam. 

A spirit of kinship seems to bind all 
campers. In the beautiful camp at 
Florence, off Via Michelangelo, we 
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bumped into a young English couple 
we had met once previously in a 
camp in the Riviera. Onlookers must 
have thought us to be long-lost rela- 
tives, as we exuberantly renewed our 
friendship and compared experi- 
ences. 

A pleasant recollection is that of 
an Austrian camp: a farmer's roomy 
back yard where we woke to the crow 
of a rooster and ate freshly churned 
butter on crisp, still-warm rolls for 
breakfast. 

On the banks of the Neckar at 
Heidelberg we found the usual in- 
ternational potpourri of large tents 
and small. But here many of the 
campers were German families re- 
laxing for a weekend or an entire va- 
cation period, sleeping, playing ten- 
nis or ball, watching their children 
romp in the cooler air. A short dis- 
tance away, the famous Heidelberg 
castle cuddled cosily into its hill, 
making us feel that we had stepped 
into a storybook. 

We found $10 a day a generous 
allowance for all expenses for two, 
including food, lodging, gas, enter- 
tainment, small souvenirs. A small 
tent is ample Cif you go without 
children, although camping is an 
ideal way of life for the small fry). 
Under normal circumstances, setting 
up a tent and blowing up an air mat- 
tress should take no longer than ten 
or 15 minutes. Most tents can be 
rolled into a compact bundle and 
can, therefore, be brought from 
home, along with blankets or sleep- 
ing bags (don’t underestimate the 


night chill), sheets, cushions, air 
mattresses, folding table, and stools. 

Another possibility is sleeping in 
the car, if you are lucky enough to 
own one which converts into a bed. 
However, unless your car is one of 
the junior models and you are holi- 
daying for three months or more, you 
would probably find it more econom- 
ical to rent a small car or buy one on | 
the convenient guaranteed-repur- 
chase plan. We obtained a Citroen 
2 CV in the latter way, and found 
it very dependable and roomy, 
though somewhat slow. It climbed 
the high Swiss passes, traversed 
rough roads, and squeezed through 
narrow lanes. Another merit of the 
small car is the low gas consumption, 
important in Europe where gasoline 
prices are high. 

You will also need some supplies 
for cooking light meals. We suggest 
the following: a small spirit burner; 
lightweight pots and frying pan; 
plastic pail, plastic dish pan, and 
plastic tableware. 

A small plastic clothesline and 
some clothespins for a weekly wash 
also come in handy. Drip-drying 
dresses and shirts and nylon under- 
wear are big timesavers. 

We did our shopping every day, 
small quantities being willingly sold 
in Europe’s stores. Freshly baked, de- 
licious little rolls can be bought 
everywhere. Butter is procurable in 
quarter-pound packages. From one to 
12 eggs may be purchased at a time. 
Fresh pasteurized milk is usually 
available; when not, canned milk 
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will do. Water is safe to drink when 
boiled. You should carry a small sup- 
ply of sugar and salt. 

Camp-supply stores are well 
stocked. We usually prepared break- 
fast and a light supper at our tepee, 
and ate the main meal at a colorful 
local restaurant. When traveling, it’s 
a delight to eat lunch under a shady 
tree by the side of the road. 

Finding a camp is far simpler than 
finding a ~ suitable hotel. Numerous 
signs along the roadsides announce 
CAMPING (an international word, by 
the way) and lead you directly to the 
nearest site. Any pedestrian will be 
likely to know the exact location. 

You should plan ahead to a certain 
extent; camping maps will prove in- 
valuable. A map for each country, 
plotted on a road map, is available 
without charge at the border from 
the tourist ofice or automobile asso- 
ciation, or from any national tourist 
office throughout the country. It 
shows locations of most camps ap- 
proved by the Natiagal Tourist as- 
sociation. 

Probably the most comprehensive 
information available on accredited 
camping locations in Europe, includ- 
ing all details about facilities, size, 
charges, and so on, can be found in 
a compact little volume obtainable 
for a nominal sum through either the 
Camping Club of Great Britain or 
the International Federation of 
Camping, Boulevard St. Germain, 
218, Paris 7. Motor League members 
should also check with the Motor 
League office in their area. 


Fees for use of grounds are bar- 
gain-scaled, particularly when com- 
pared with standard hotel prices. At 
no time did we pay more than 75¢ 
a night for the two of us plus the car. 
The average is 25¢ per person Cless if 
you belong to one of the associations 
I have mentioned). One camp in 
France, under the auspices of the 
municipality, cost us nothing at all. 

Camping grounds themselves are 
highly organized beauty parks, 
equipped with fresh running water, 
modern showers, washing and toilet 
facilities, and cooking, ironing, and 
shopping provisions. Many have res- 
taurants where inexpensive meals 
consist of excellent regional dishes. 
With few exceptions, these camps 
are run efficiently and are kept spot- 
lessly clean. Camp officials usually 
speak enough English to break 
through the language barrier. In 
many cities and towns camps are 
strategically located, sometimes in 
lush green gardens with superb 
views. They are ‘safe; you can leave 
your belongings unguarded in your 
tent for the whole day without wor- 
ry. 

In Italy, some of the camps we 
found to be comfortable included the 
huge Camping Riviera di Milano in 
Milan; Villa Glori in Rome; Mostra 
D’Oltremare in Naples, where grape- 
vines trailed overhead from tree to 
tree; Camp Tirrenia on the Mediter- 
ranean, near Pisa; Camping Barke 
in Mestre, doorstep to Venice; and 
in the lake district of northern Italy, 
which is a camper’s paradise, our 
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choice is La Ca’ on Lago de Garda. 

There are many camps in Switzer- 
land, though they are not on such 
a grand scale as the Italian camps. 
The largest may well be in Laus- 
anne, on Lake Geneva. Others are 
to be found in Zurich, Interlaken, 
Geneva, and near most Swiss cities. 

Austria is adequately equipped at 
city points, but camps are a bit scarce 
in the country. We particularly en- 
joyed the well-equipped camp at 
Innsbruck. German cities have ex- 
cellent sites, the Heidelberg camp 
being a good example. You'll have no 
trouble, either, in France (Grasse, in 
sight of the Mediterrean, and Paris 


vielded two of our favorite camps), 
England, and most other countries. 

You will fall in love with a Europe 
the average tourist rarely glimpses. 
Your acquaintance with the people 
and the customs of each country will 
be so intimate that you'll return 
home with a sense of enrichment you 
could never achieve from conven- 
tional modes of travel. 

New low air rates and continuing 
low steamship fares make getting to 
Europe a fairly simple problem. 
Once there, with canvas overhead 
and Europe underfoot, time on your 
hands and money in your pocket, 
you are merrily on your own! 


& 


THE PERFECT ASSIST 


Our eight-year-old, Timmy, comes bounding in one day and says he’s going to be 
in a kite contest. He tears the house apart looking for a St. Christopher medal. 
He'd heard about the medal in the navy’s Vanguard. 

He can’t find one. So he cuts a picture out of our diocesan paper and pastes it 
on his kite. It’s a picture of Bishop Sheen. He says it’s to remind him that Bishop 


Sheen says “prayer can do anything.” 


Next day he comes home with a big grin and one of the prize ribbons. I ask him 
if he pray ed before sending his kite up. “Y eah,” he says, “I said, ‘Dear God, make 
this kite go up high.’ And: it did go up high.” 

In still laughing about this when I go down to the De Paul infant home here 
in Cleveland; Ohio. I work nights at the home. I tell Sister Aquinas about the kite. 
Next thing I know, she has written a letter to Bishop Sheen; and I get one back 
from the bishop, and he seems to be laughing, too. 

And a present arrives for Timmy, right before his First Communion. It’s a new 
book, This Is the Mass, showing Bishop Sheen saying Mass. 

Inside, Bishop Sheen has written, “To my dear friend Timothy Joseph Doran, 
who reaches to heaven now with his kite, but later through grace.” 

Patrolman Thomas Doran in the Catholic Universe Bulletin (9 May ’58). 





[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $25 on 
publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 
we will also pay $25 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted ver- 
batim from books or magazines. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 








By Ray Kerrison 





This chaplain sails the seas 


In journeyings often, Monsignor Natta has seen 
3,500 persons find a lost faith aboard ship 





VER HEAR of a parish that is 
k completely air-conditioned? 
Or one in which the mem- 
bership has a complete turnover 
every eight days, at least 30 times 
a year? Or one that is measured by 
tonnage instead of miles and is 
credited with a cruising speed of 23 
knots? 

That’s the kind of parish Msgr. 
Sebastian Natta has. He is chaplain 
of the four-year-old Italian Line 
luxury liner Cristoforo Colombo. 
His floating parish carries a maxi- 
mum of 1,248 passengers and a crew 
of 580 as it crosses the Atlantic from 
Naples and Genoa to New York and 
returns 30 times a year. 

The average pastor may take a 
walk along Main St. to greet his 
parishioners. Monsignor Natta’s 
parish, 700 feet long, has ten decks 
for him to cover: a walk which he 
usually manages to take daily. 











The 29,200-ton flagship of the 
Italian Line has de luxe lounges and 
staterooms, specialty shops, a 60-bed 
hospital with a physiotherapy clinic, 
kennels, a theater, and three outdoor 
swimming pools. But for Monsignor 
Natta, the heart of the ship is a small 
chapel. It is baroque in style, with 
carved walnut paneling, red carpet- 
ing, and an altar glittering in gold 
leaf. 

Over the altar hangs a large paint- 
ing of the Madonna of the Sea, 
standing between St. Peter and St. 
Francis of Paola. The lower front of 
the altar is covered with a painting of 
Christopher Columbus about to set 
sail on his first voyage to the New 
World. Since the chapel can hold 
only about 16 persons comfortably, 
traveling priests celebrate Mass each 
day in the cabin-class and tourist 
lounges to accommodate the many 


Catholics aboard the Colombo. 
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Being a seagoing pastor has tre- 
mendous advantages, according to 
the genial chaplain. 

“You have your congregation all 
in one place,” he chuckles. “They 
cannot get far away. I know every 
corner in my parish.” 

“Of course,” he continues, “I re- 
alize that, in general, the people who 
come aboard ship are looking for rest 
and relaxation. It would not do to 
force the subject of religion on them. 
A chaplain at sea must be the soul of 
tact, available at all times but never 
insistent.” 

Strangely enough, the very travel- 
ers who pass by the ship’s chapel in 
a hurry and nod coldly to Monsignor 
Natta on the first day out, are the 
ones who are likely to become most 
devout before the Atlantic passage 
ends. 

“I see it happen time and time 
again,” observes Monsignor Natta. 
“There is something about a sea 
voyage, the grandeur of nature, and 
‘sweep of sea and sky, that makes 
even the most holiday-minded give 
thought to things of the spirit.” 

Helping bring lapsed Catholics 
back into the Church is one of the 
major satisfactions in the life of the 
54-year-old monsignor. In 24 years at 
sea, he has made more than 400 At- 
lantic crossings in Italian Line ships. 
He estimates that in that time he has 
seen some 3,500 fallen-away Catho- 
lics, an average of 150 a year, renew 
their faith at sea. 

“Nowadays,” Monsignor Natta ex- 
plained, “life ashore is so fast and 


so cluttered with distractions that 
many people hardly pause for a 
breath. They slip gradually from 
the Church, and before they know 
where they are, they have fled it com- 
pletely. 

“Then, maybe, they take a trip on 
a ship like ours which has ¢aily Mass, 
Confession, Rosary, and Benedic- 
tion. For the first time in years they 
have time on their hands. They have 
a chance to meditate. They are 
brought face to face with the ele- 
ments, and they begin to wonder. 

“Before lony you see them at Mass 
in the morning and at Confession in 
the afternoon.” 

Conversions of non-Catholics are 
another joy in Monsignor Natta’s 
work, although his role there is nec- 
essarily limited. The Colombo ferries 
thousands of Protestants across the 
Atlantic each year. Many of them go 
down to the chapel for Mass, usually 
moved by curiosity. 

“For probably the first time in their 
lives they get a chance to attend a 
Catholic church without going to 
much bother and without being rec- 
ognized,” says Monsignor Natta. 
“They often come to me after Mass 
and congratulate me on the ‘impres- 
sive service.’ They ask questions 
about the faith, and I try to persuade 
them to attend afternoon devotions, 
when American priests give sermons 
in English.” 

At the end of the journey the 
priest often refers these new friends 
to Catholic pastors in their home 
towns. Although it is impossible for 
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the monsignor to know how many 
conversions he helps spark, his rough 
estimate is 40 a year. And those who 
do not find their way into the Church 
usually leave the ship free of the 
many misunderstandings that some- 
times hamper Catholic-Protestant re- 
lationships. 

In many ways, a sea chaplain’s life 
follows closely that of a parish priest. 
First Communion, Baptism, Pen- 
ance, Extreme Unction—all are ad- 
ministered by Monsignor Natta. 
And, since the passenger list often 
includes a Catholic bishop or two, 
Confirmation aboard ship can be 
arranged several times a year. 

It’s a rare month when the mon- 
signor doesn’t baptize at least one 
child at sea. Most of the children are 
the offspring of negligent Catholic 
parents who haven't gotten around 
to getting them baptized. At sea they 
come face to face daily with their 
religion and are reminded of their 
responsibilities. 

The monsignor’s most memorable 
Baptism took place on a South Amer- 
ica-bound liner. One morning a 
Frenchwoman appeared on deck, 
looked about her suspiciously, and 
then sidled up to the priest. She told 
Monsignor Natta she was the wife 
of the Chinese ambassador to Chile. 
She said she was a Catholic, that she 
had an eight-year-old son, and that 
he had never been baptized. 

“I want to have him baptized so 
much, but I am afraid that my 
husband will be angry,” she said. 
“Please, Father, will you speak to 


him and try to convince him that it 
is best for my little son? But don’t 
mention my speaking to you.” 

The monsignor promised to do his 
best. That afternoon, he made him- 
self known to the ambassador. ‘They 
chatted on a dozen topics, but not 
about religion. Next day, Monsignor 
Natta broached the subject. They 
had been talking for an hour or so 
when the priest steered the talk 
around to the ambassador’s family. 

“My wife’s a Catholic, you know,” 
said the ambassador. The monsignor 
asked about his son. “Oh, I don’t 
know about him,” the diplomat said. 

“He should be baptized,” said 
Monsignor Natta. The ambassador 
was reluctant, but before the priest 
was through, he gave his permission. 

“I shall never forget the cere- 
mony,” Monsignor Natta recalls. 
“The chapel bulged with passengers. 
The captain and the officers were 
there, and the parents. The ambas- 
sador was the proudest man I have 
ever seen. He stood erect, his face 
beaming. His wife was tremendously 
happy. We baptized the boy Enrico 
(after Captain Enrico Rosselli). 
During the administering of the 
sacrament, the ambassador was visi- 
bly moved.” 

Afterward, the diplomat turned to 
Monsignor Natta and said softly, “I 
would like to become a Catholic, too, 
Father.” 

Monsignor Natta gets up each 
morning at about 4:30 and prepares 
the chapel for the day’s Masses. Each 
voyage finds at least half a dozen 
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priests aboard (in summer, there 
may be as many as 20). He has the 
chapel altar to prepare for at least 
three Masses: then he must prepare 
an altar in the tourist-class lounge. 
On Sundays, he also says a special 
Mass at 5 p.o. for the crew. 

He hears Confessions every day 
from 4 P.M. to 6 P.M. Rosary and 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment are held twice daily, once in 
English, once in Italian. 

With 500 crew members (most of 
them Catholics) and 1,000 or more 
passengers Cabout 40% Catholics) 
on each trip, Monsignor Natta has 
few minutes to himself. Passengers 
and crew alike converge on him with 
problems involving religion, family 
matters, money, and jobs. 

The monsignor’s cabin is small, 
comfortable, but simply furnished. 
He eats with the officers, rarely goes 
to shipboard movies, but occasionally 
plays bridge with traveling priests. 

Sebastian Natta was born in Im- 
peria, a seaside resort on the Italian 
Riviera near Genoa. His father 
owned an olive-oil plant, and he and 
his sister and brother lived with their 
parents in a house overlooking the 
Mediterranean. 

Sebastian, as far back as he can 
remember, loved swimming, sailing, 
and rowing. When he wasn’t at 


school or lending a hand in his fath-. 


er’s factory, he was invariably to be 
found in or on the sea. 

At 16, Sebastian felt a vocation to 
the priesthood. He spent ten years 


in the seminary near Imperia, and 


immediately after his ordination 
asked for service at sea. 

He was assigned, however, to a 
smal] town where he served for two 
years. He then went aboard the 
Italian Line ship Virgilio, which 
plied the South Pacific. That was in 
1932, when Father Natta was 28. 
He has never been away from the 
sea since, except during the 2nd 
World War, when he was a chaplain 
in the army. 

Since his ship plies (as the travel 
folders put it) the “Sunny Southern 
Route,” Monsignor Natta is always 
deeply tanned. He is a stocky 5’6”, 
and carries himself with a jaunty air. 
The instructor in charge of the ship’s 
gymnasium likes to have the mon- 
signor come bouncing by the gym’s 
open door, so he can suggest to exer- 
cise-shy tourists that a little workout 
will give them some of the Natta 
vitality. 

Unaware of this byplay, Monsi- 
gnor Natta strides the decks purpose- 
fully, with a cheery word for every 
passenger, a pat on the head and a 
bit of candy for the youngsters. He * 
dresses in black, relieved only by 
the white of his. Roman collar and 
two bright purple medallions, one on 
each sleeve, embroidered in gold 
with cross-and-anchor insignia. Al- 
though he reads English as easily as 
he does his native tongue, he speaks 
it with a pronounced accent, and 
often lapses back into Italian. 

Looking after the spiritual welfare 
of his concentrated parish leaves 
Monsignor Natta almost no time to 
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himself. He is on call around the 
clock. But when he does manage to 
get an hour or two to himself he likes 
to read: books on sociology for ser- 
ious reading and murder mysteries 
for relaxation. Every time he hits 
New York, he stocks up on a new 
supply of paper-bound mysteries. 

“Very good for putting me to 
sleep,” he explains. 

Like the postman who takes a 


churches when he is in port. He 
knows New York City and Brooklyn 
churches fairly well now, and is mak- 
ing his way through those in New 
Jersey. 

“But not with longing to be sta- 
tioned at one of them,” he quickly 
explains. “Only admiration for their 
architecture. I hope I never have to 
leave my church at sea. You see, I am 
a priest who is also very much a 
sailor.” 





walk on his day off, he likes to visit 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


Mrs. C. lived in a small town in the west of Ireland. At the rear of her house stood 
the town jail. Its one tiny window overlooked her back garden. During Ireland’s 
“troubles” with England, many iocal lads were imprisoned there. 


Once Mrs. C. noticed an Irish boy signaling to her from the window. When 
she came close, he asked for a cup of tea. Mrs. C. obliged, and from then on found 
herself constantly “obliging” a series of prisoners with delicacies of one kind or 
another, all unknown to the prison guards. 


The troubles ended, the English troops were withdrawn, and the old jail fell 
into disuse. Years later it was converted into a movie theater. One night Mrs. C. 
was watching a movie there when a shout of “Fire!” echoed through the old 
wooden building. People began to rush frantically for the few exits, pushing over 
seats and knocking one another down in their terror. Mrs. C., as panic-stricken as 
the others, found herself jammed against a balcony wall, almost suffocated by the 
press of people around her. 


An old memory stirred within her, and she shouted, “There’s a window here!” 
Desperate hands tore at the draperies covering the wall, a plywood partition was 
kicked away, and there was the blessed window! 


Mrs. C.’s kindness to those imprisoned Irish lads now stood her in good stead. 
She and a score of others were able to jump through that window to the safety 
of her own back garden. Michael Judge. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 





By Herbert S. Berjamin, M.D. 


Condensed from ‘“Coronet’’* 





A little sickness is good for you 


Your body needs a “warmup” 
in the battle against disease 


WO ELDERLY PATIENTS were 

admitted to a hospital one 

cold night last winter. Both 
had pneumonia. Both were of ap- 
proximately the same age, height, 
weight, body build. But one died 
within a few hours; the other passed 
safely through the crisis. 

The medical histories of the two 
patients showed that the one who 
survived had faced major attacks on 
his health before, whereas the one 
who died had had little previous ex- 
perience in battling for his existence. 

The survivor had had mumps, 
measles, and all the other childhood 
diseases. He had been hospitalized 
for an automobile accident, caught 
malaria in the tropics, and had suf- 
fered a number of intestinal ail- 
ments. Lung X rays showed that, 
like most people, he had once had 
mild tuberculosis. 

The one who did not survive had 
as a child been sent to relatives in the 
country to avoid contact during epi- 
demics of children’s diseases. He had 
led an inactive life. At the first sign 
of a cold he would go to bed; he made 


sure never to “catch anything.” So 


*488 Madison Ave., New York City 22. May, 1958. © 1958 by Esquire, Inc., and reprinted 
with permission. 
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when it came to his first and only 
serious illness, wonder drugs and 
modern treatment could not make up 
for his body’s lack of healthy experi- 
ence with the agents of disease. 

If you are a normally healthy per- 
son, chances are you have already 
overcome the challenges of infantile 
paralysis and tuberculosis, and have 
been infected by many other viruses 





and _ bacteria. Microorganisms _re- 


sponsible for rheumatic fever, gas 


gangrene, pneumonia, nephritis, and 
many other dread diseases dwell in 
your body at this moment without 
adversely affecting you. 

You have survived other lethal 
crises, too: degrees of oxygen defici- 
ency and circulation strain severe 
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enough to have been fatal to others. 
And you have been deprived of emo- 
tional gratifications i in ways that have 
driven others insane. 

You have, in fact, endured an in- 
finite number of. colossal challenges 
to every part of your body. And yet, 
if you had less occasion to battle with 
disease, you would not be genuinely 
healthy (or perhaps even alive) to- 
day. 

Good health was once thought of 
as the absence of sickness (you were 
“healthy” as long as you weren't 

“sick”). But physicians now look 
upon good health as an organism's 
learned ability to overcome the 
agents of disease. And these agents, 
once thought so menacing, are now 
regarded as natural challenges of our 
environment. The disease process it- 
self is the body’s adaptive response to 
those challenges. 

Tuberculosis germs, for instance, 
exist everywhere in civilized commu- 
nities. About 99% of us have lung 
scars as a result of what we probably 
thought of as a slight “cold.” Recent 
mass testing has shown that almost 
that many of us have played host to 
the infantile-paralysis virus. Very 


likely a slight stomach upset was the 


only symptom experienced. 

The newborn baby, entering the 
world free of germs, contacts one 
type after another. Each original 
contact may have been signaled by 
a temperature rise, pain, a change in 
blood count, a discoloration, or some 
other group of signs and symptoms 
which we call “sickness.” These pro- 


tective alterations of the body may 
have been so slight that they were 
hardly evident. 

Although such germs do repre- 
sent genuine threats, continuous 
contact with them is absolutely nec- 
essary for a person to continue to 
live. In experiments, newborn ani- 
mals fed completely germ-free food 
died in a short time. 

The human organism must live in 
a continuous give-and-take relation- 
ship with the many challenges of its 
environment. And the better it 


adapts to them, the more healthy and 
durable it will be, and the greater 
will be its chances for survival in the 
face of later challenge. 

And so with emotional frustra- 
tions. Perhaps at this moment you 
yearn for a new car, a new coat, a 


television set, a new job, a raise in 
pay—or merely a plate of ice cream 


- or a cigarette. If what you want is 


not obtainable immediately, you 
don’t commit suicide or go insane, 
because you are now able to adapt 
your emotional needs to the facts of 
your environment. As a baby, you 
began to learn to accommodate to 
what were then, for your mental 
health, the first critical challenges of 
doing without. 

Dr. Hans Selye, of Montreal, has 
introduced a new concept into medi- 
cine, “the general adaptation syn- 
drome,” which in a short time has 
revolutionized medical thinking. Dr. 
Selye discovered that the living or- 
ganism responds to every challenge, 
physical and emotional, to every dis- 











ease agent or strain, in a basically 
identical way. 

There may be specific body re- 
sponses to a specific disease: an en- 
larged liver in hepatitis or a rash in 
scarlet fever. However, during every 
condition of measurable stress, such 
as germ-caused illnesses, burns, elec- 
tric shock, tumors, or the stress of 
battle, the body experiences the same 
adaptive responses. These are medi- 
cally measurable in terms of altera- 
tions in hormone output, blood 
count, blood chemistry, the size of 
the secretory and lymph glands and 
the mucous lining of the stomach. 
In making this response, the body 
will be “a little sick” if the person is 
healthy. 

Today, your physician prefers to 

hear that you have had mumps, 
measles, whooping cough, and the 
‘other childhood diseases. He knows 
-that childhood contacts with such 
diseases have probably immunized 
you for life. On the other hand, if 
your first contact with any of these 
diseases comes when you are an 
adult, you may face a very serious 
illness. 

In 1796, Edward Jenner vaccinat- 
ed James Phipps against smallpox. 
This was probably the first attempt 
by a physician artificially to adapt a 
patient to the perils of his environ- 
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ment by giving him a mild illness so 
that he could withstand a severe one. 

Medical science has since proved 
that contact with, or vaccination 
against, one disease will frequently 
provide resistance to other diseases. 

Too often a patient will insist on 
a shot of penicillin or some other an- 
tibiotic for a mild infection. The phy- 
sician will explain that the drug is 
not necessary, that it is better for the 
body to use its own defenses. But 
the determined patient shops around 
until he finds a doctor who will ad- 
minister it. The frequent result is 
that the antibiotic suddenly robs the 
body of the germs necessary to stimu- 
late the natural defense mechanism 
into action. A stubborn, chronic dis- 
ease takes hold, against which anti- 
biotics are powerless. 

Vital statistics show that women 
have a longer life expectancy than 
men. That advantage can perhaps be 
attributed to what Selye discovered 
about general adaptation. Possibly 
their life of cyclic readaptation to 
hormonal changes has prepared 
women to survive the changing proc- 
esses of age better than men. 

Don’t go looking for trouble, but 
if you want to live longer, don’t be 
afraid of your ailments, either. As a 
healthy challenge now and then, a 
little sickness is good for you. 


& 


s ° 
A paratrooper was home on furlough. “How many jumps have you made?” one 


of his friends asked. 


“Only one,” admitted the paratrooper. “My service record says 20, but the other 


19 times I was pushed.” 








St. Paul Dispatch (29 April ’58). 











By Laurence O. Pratt 
Condensed from “This Week’’* 





Sins /\gainst Older P eople 


We do them the greatest wrong when 


we expect too little them 
cross a luncheon table at the 

A Age Center of New Eng- 
land, I faced a dozen of the 
best qualified persons in the country 
to answer questions which bother 
us in our relations with older people. 

One was Hugh Cabot, executive 
director of the Age Center; another 
was Dr. Robert T. Monroe, director 
of the center’s Health division; also 
present were two brilliant young 
sociologists from Harvard college, 
several consultants in sociology and 
medicine, several trained interview- 
ers, and two social psychologists. 

The Age Center staff is conduct- 
ing the most comprehensive study of 
older people yet attempted in Ameri- 
ca. More than 400 such men and 
women, members of the center, have 
already been questioned in a series 
of interviews that lasted more than 
a year. 

How little most of us know about 
older persons became apparent as I 
pushed aside a cup of coffee and 
asked my first question. “What kind 
of advice,” I asked, “should one give 
to a man who has just retired?” 


*485 Lexington Ave., New York City 17. Dec. 


Whoops of protest came from around 
the table. I had blundered, even in 
the way I asked the question! In the 
rapid-fire conversation that followed, 
I discovered that most of us commit 
one or more sins against older people, 
sometimes with the best intentions. 
How about you? Are you guilty or 
not guilty of these seven sins against 
older people? 

1. Giving helpful advice to older 
people who are unhappy after sud- 
den retirement or bereavement. At 
such times of personal tragedy, ad- 
vice is useless and can even be harm- 
ful. In retirement, the experts ex- 
8, 1957. @ 1957 by the United Newspapers 


Magazine Corp., and reprinted with permission. 
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plained, a man loses a host of his 
personal friendships and in most 
cases, his chief drive in life is also 
suddenly taken from him. In widow- 
hood, a woman who has shared her 
husband’s social life faces similar 
problems of adjustment, in addition 
to overcoming her personal loss. In 
both instances, the jshock can be 
shattering. 

“Nothing is gained by telling 
such persons to ‘snap out of it’ when 
they must grow out of it,” said Cabot. 
“Just as in any other major tragedy 
at any age, you can’t do much to 
short-cut suffering. The healing de- 
sire to become part of life again must 
come from within.” 

If it is dangerous to give advice, 
what is the best way to help? The 
panel had two suggestions. (a) Show 
great love for and interest in the 
person. By showing interest in what 
he has to say, you will help him bring 
a lifetime of experience to bear on 
his own problems. This is the tech- 
nique the Age Center itself uses, 
with dramatically successful results. 
Cb) Put your faith in the normal 
processes of nature. A maior adjust- 
ment takes time, but all living things 
have astonishing recuperative power. 

2. Failing to respect the desires of 
older people to live alone. Many 
younger people feel guilty when 
they can’t invite a parent to live with 
them. Yet the Age Center turned up 
this surprising fact: more than nine 
out of ten Age Center members who 
are unmarried or widowed prefer to 
live alone, including a sizable pro- 


portion who are already living with 
their families! Such older persons 
have adapted themselves to the in- 
conveniences of living in their own 
homes and prefer them to the far 
greater problems of adjusting to new 
surroundings. 

What about those who are too 
infirm to live alone? Age Center 
interviewers have found that most 
members are fully aware of their lim- 
itations and are well qualified to de- 
cide for themselves when they must 
lean on their families and when they 
are able to stand alone. You do best 
to let them make their own decisions 
about where to live. 

What about the relatively few 
who do want to live with their fam- 
ilies? For the arrangement to be a? 
happy one, the panelists suggested 
three rules. First, each generation 
should treat the other as friend and 
equal rather than as son or daughter, 
mother or father. Second, the older 
person must be a useful member of 
the household, and be able to enjoy 
full participation in family life. | 
Third, the desire of the older person 
for privacy and independence should 
be respected as much as possible. 

3. Treating older people as older 
people. Why should this be bad? 
Age Center experts give this ex- 
planation: most older persons don’t 
feel old, so they don’t like to be treat- 
ed that way. 

Dr. Monroe made this fascinating 
psychological point. “A person might 
be compared with a totem pole, of 
which you see only the top figure. 
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But in his subconscious mind, a man 
has many other images of himself 
which are just as real. For example, 
the retired banker may still picture 
himself by turns as the shrewd busi- 
nessman, the loving grandparent, 
the graceful rhumba dancer, the 
successful college athlete. He'll en- 
joy having you talk to him as a con- 
temporary about football, dancing, 
and business, and you'll compliment 
him by doing so.” 

4. Regimenting older people. Do 
you remember how you once hated 
to be bossed around by your parents: 
sent to a birthday party when you 
wanted to play baseball, for example? 
We've granted the youngest genera- 
tion greater freedom, but we have 
not always been as considerate of 
age. Asked about her pet peeve con- 
cerning younger people, one Age 
Center member announced vehem- 
ently, “I hate to be nagged!” 

The tastes of older people are 
much like those of other age groups. 
They like to read, see movies, play 
cards, visit friends, swim, play golf, 
walk, and nap when tired. Each will 
be happiest when given the widest 
possible freedom of choice. Older 
persons who are healthy and inde- 
pendent-minded will continue, like 
any other age group, to prefer to go 
their own ways. 

5. Institutionalizing an older per- 
son for the wrong reasons or at the 
wrong time. One of the most heart- 
rending decisions for a family to 
make is whether or not to send a 
loved one to a home for the aged. 


Even now, knowledge is too limited, 
and individual cases too varied, to 
offer any pat rules. However, the 
Age Center has some tips. 

Age alone should not determine 
the decision. The man who gave up 
smoking at 107 for fear that he might 
acquire a bad habit is scarcely ready 
to resign himself to institutional liv- 
ing. The Age Center finds that a 
person’s age has little relationship to 
his ability to live a successful inde- 
pendent life. 

Then, older people dread the idea 
of being sent to a home for the aged. 
In answer to the question, “Would 
you like to live in a place inhabited 
solely by people your own age?” 90% 
answered with an emphatic No. But 
the comments were even more re- 
vealing. “I never want to be sent to 
a ghetto for unwanted people.” 
“Younger people unfairly place us 
in a kind of minority group. Living 
with others our own age would only 
make it worse.” 

When should an older person be 
sent to an institution? A disabling 
disease is the only reason, the Age 
Center panel agreed. The decision 
should therefore be left up to a 
doctor. 

6. Pampering older people. This 
one rates as a sin in the eyes of the 
experts, because older people them- 
selves don’t like to be pampered. 

Older people usually think of 
themselves as being healthy, even 
when they are suffering from genu- 
ine physical handicaps. One man, 
for example, reported that his health 
































was good, even though he had previ- 
ously suffered a heart attack and was 
afflicted with a liver ailment. “I want 
to live while I’m still alive,” he ex- 
plained, expressing the sentiments of 
the best-adjusted members of the 
center. 

“It is a good health rule,” ex- 
plained Dr. Monroe, “to live within 
the upper limits of a man’s physical 
and mental capabilities. It is im- 
portant, therefore, not to destroy the 
confidence of an older person in his 
health.” 

What about older persons who are 
actually crippled? Panel members 
agreed that they should be treated 
with the same solicitude as those of 
any other age, and no more. 

But if you have pampered an older 
person for many years, do not sud- 
denly change. Your new tactics may 
be interpreted as a loss of interest or 
love, and older people require plenty 
of both. 

7. Accepting old age as an ending 
of something. Panelists agreed that 
this is the most grievous sin of all, 
for young and old alike. They in- 
sisted that most older people are ca- 
pable of doing far more than we 
normally expect of them. Prime 
Minister Churchill, General Mar- 
shall, and President Eisenhower 
were cited as examples of men who 
have given their greatest public serv- 
ice in their latter years. 

The first ten Presidents of the 
U.S. were inaugurated at an aver- 
age age of slightly over 58 and lived 
to a healthy 77.4 years. And half of 
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the ten were re-elected to second 
terms. 

Not just for Presidents but also 
for people from all walks of life, old 
age can be a time when the best 
capabilities come to the fore. Suc- 
cess after retirement, however, is not 
measured in dollars and cents. A 
widow of 70 takes graduate courses 
in education, enriching herself with 
new knowledge and her classmates 
with her lifelong experience. A re- 
tired carpenter transforms seashells 
into exquisite toys and novelties, 
taking joy in teaching his art to the 
young. 

Such cases are not rare at the Age 
Center. Generally, they result from 
the inner urge of an older person to 
meet the challenge of making a place 
for himself in a world of change. 
This vitally important flame can be 
kept alive by understanding. 

Unfortunately, in trying to help 
older people, our society has tended 
to discourage their initiative. Under 
Social Security laws, we financially 
penalize many men and women be- 
tween the ages of 65 and 72 when 
their earnings climb above $1,200 
a year. In industry, we place an 
artificial ceiling on their productive 
years, through compulsory retire- 
ment and pension plans. The psy- 
chological impact of such provisions 
is enormous. Too often older persons 
simply accept the idea that their ac- 
tive lives end after retirement. We 
will only hurt older people if we 
make the mistake of expecting too 
little of them. 











SUNDAY 
by the 


Red roofs of Motrico gleam in the brilliant Spanish sunshine. 
Fishing is the livelihood of the people in this centuries-old village. 
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Nestling on the rocky coast of 
Northern Spain is Motrico, a typical 
Basque country. village. Like com- 
munities everywhere, it sleeps late 
on Sunday morning. However, Mot- 
rico gets up at 7 A.M. instead of at 
dawn around 5 a.M., as on weekdays. 

All know that it is Sunday because 
they have been gently wakened by 
the tootling of the Christulari, the 
Basque flute player. The Christu, as 
he is known, plays his way up and 
down the sunny sloping roads to 
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In keeping with Basque tradition, the 


Christu, or flute player, pipes the 
town to church every Sunday morning. 


summon the devout fisherfolk to 
Mass. 

Sunday is a happy day for Seviora 
Primitiva Arrizabalaga, mother of a 
typical Basque family. Her husband, 
three seagoing sons, and her brother- 
in-law are all safe at home today. Sea 
tragedies in Motrico are countless, 
like the steps of the town. For Mot- 
rico is called the Town of the Un- 
counted Steps. 

“We leave that for God to keep 


with his many other secrets,” the 















local padre, Don Manuel Aguina- 
galde, explains. “We ask only that 
He bless us, our seas, and our town.” 

When the sea is kind, it gives up 
a good catch. Foremost are the lan- 
gostas, or lobsters, usually caught in 
the morning. In the evening, the 
dark-juiced octopus is netted in great 
numbers. 

Motrico was founded by the Ro- 
mans before Julius Caesar; it has a 
tradition of loyal service to the Span- 
ish navy. Four churches take care of 
the spiritual needs of the communi- 
ty’s 5,000 inhabitants. 





Sunday best, the children of the 


Dressed in their 


town follow Motrico’s “Pied Piper” to church. 














Pedro Mari is held by father while Aunt Libe adjusts 
his beret. In the background is harbor of Motrico. 





From the highest church steeple in town, 
| two businessmen toll the bell for Mass. 


The prettiest girl in Motrico 
is 20-year-old Libe Arrizaba- 
laga. Here she dons the tra- 
ditional mantilla worn by 
women in church. 











Down the countless steps go the Arrizabalagas. 


Little Pedro Mari learns how 
to make Sign of the Cross. 











Libe Arrizabalaga has her pic- 
ture taken for the first time. 
“Why am I so honored?” she asks 
the photographer. 


Bernard gives his sister a “lan- 
gosta” or lobster. This will 
supplement the evening meal. 


Sefora Primitiva Arrizabalaga en- 
joys having her family all together on 
Sunday. Here they. are in church. 








After church there is time for lemon pop. None 
of the family has ever tasted an ice-cream sundae. 


Grace is led by mother before dinner 
consisting of noodle soup, Spanish 
beans, beef stew, bread, and fresh 
fruit. 











By Margy Ecclesine 





Getting Along on $7,500 a Year 


The Buckleys have nine children, two 
acres, and “plenty of everything” 


HE STATION WAGON, jammed 
to its ancient door handles, 
completed its stiff climb in 

the Blue Ridge mountains of Vir- 
ginia. The panorama just over the 
guard rail was a breathtaking back- 
drop for the nearby picnic area. 

Suddenly the peaceful afternoon 
was rent by joyful shouts. “We're 
here!” “Hooray!” “I’m hungry.” “Let 
me out!” 

There emerged, in addition to 
mother, daddy, and one-year-old 
James from the front seat, eight other 


lusty, happy Cearlier they were tidi- 


er) Buckleys. 

Half an hour later, after a great 
flush of running and glorious dis- 
covery, the tablecloth was spread, 
and Ann Buckley called her palpitat- 
ing brood to a lush banquet of fried 
chicken, cold ham, potato salad, slaw, 
pickles, eggs, homemade cake, iced 
tea, and other delicacies that were 
routine fare at home but seemed 
especially enticing outdoors. 


“You sure fix a nice picnic, mom,” 
Loretta, the oldest (age 11), piped 
up. 

“Thanks, honey, but you helped a 
lot. Remember? You iced the cake.” 

Automatically Ann wiped mouths 
on either side of her and looked 
around for needers of further assis- 
tance. Only four-year-old Bobby, of 
all the nine, has her striking combi- 
nation of honey-blonde hair and big 
brown eyes. 

“Certainly is a beautiful day.” 
Rosemary, of the long golden braids, 
took her turn at being sociable. 

“T like it here,” added Gregory. 

“Well, another spring, another trip 
to the Skyline,” Bill, their affable, 
athletic-looking father summed it up. 

“Another space to be found on the 
bench.” Ann patted the bulge that 
kept her a little too far from the table 
for comfort. . 

They both laughed. How this 
tribe of nine delightful but demand- 


ing creatures could have descended 
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on them in the space of 12 years was 
beyond comprehending. 

But there they were, sure enough, 
on their annual trek to the Blue 
Ridge, one of the many spots they 
enjoy visiting near their tidewater 
Virginia home. 

Ann and Bill Buckley, both of 
pioneer American stock, are deter- 
mined that a large family and an in- 
come of $7,500 are not going to curb 
their love for the wide-open spaces, 
historical places, and new experi- 
ences. 

They take picnics to the Tidal 
basin in Washington, some 30 miles 
away. Near the tip of Haines Point 
they spread their home-grown food 
while the children play on swings 
and jungle gyms, and the boat to 
Mount Vernon slips down the broad 
Potomac from its berth at the 7th 
St. wharf. In the background, the 
pure white Washington Monument 
and the Capitol dome.help establish 
serenity and restore a sense of bal- 
ance to both children and parents. 

Ann and Bill met during the 2nd 
World War while he was recuperat- 
ing from serious injuries at an Air 
Force base hospital; Ann and her 
sister, both musicians, were enter- 
taining there. Bill had gone into the 
army from his home in New Hamp- 
shire right out of high school Cage 
18), and escaped from the wreckage 
of a flaming B-29 in which everyone 
else was killed. Nine months in a 
Brisbane, Australia, hospital took 
care of a leg broken in six places but 
left him in need of treatment for in- 


ternal injuries that still occasionally 
flare up. 

Released from service, Bill, the . 
son of dairy farmers, found himself 
scarcely equipped to make a living. 
Their best opportunity seemed to be 
in Ann’s home town, where he was 
able to join her father’s construction 
firm. 

Bill’s base salary is $440 a month, 
plus $73 GI disability, totaling $513, 
or $6,156 yearly. However, with 
overtime, he managed to raise it to 
about $7,500 last year, or $625 a 
month. ' 

“We pay no federal or state in- 
come tax. We have too many exemp- 
tions,” explains Ann. 

For a few years after marriage, in 
fact, until after the birth of their 
second child, they lived with her 
parents. Then they bought two acres 
of fertile land, and in 1947 built a 
white, eight-room frame house (cost: 


- $14,000) that is still spacious enough 


and durable. The dining room is 
large enough for a 20-foot table that 
is set often for their family and 
friends who find this a house with a 
great welcome. 

“How about a tour of our little 
estate? And then we'll really get 
down to figures.-We have a wonder- 
ful view,” says Ann, coming out on 
the large front screened porch and 
pointing out their rolling, semirural 
setting. 

There are houses nearby, but not 
too close. One of Ann’s biggest com- 
forts is that her sister (nine children, 
also) lives at the end of the same 

















This is the second of a short series 
of articles on making ends meet. 
Forthcoming articles will take up 
lower levels of income and other 
parts of the U.S. Your comments 
are invited. 


dead-end lane. They are extremely 
compatible; their children play to- 
gether, and their husbands are bud- 
dies. Behind each of their houses the 
land slopes gradually to cleared 
fields, barns and woods, leaving a 
huge play area for the children and 
perfect garden spots for each family. 

“We couldn’t live without our 
garden,” Ann admits, opening the 
screen door. “Like to see it?” 

One sees rows and rows of dark 
green corn; hills of potatoes and 
squash and cucumbers, watermelons, 
cantaloupes, and tomatoes; rhubarb, 
lettuce, beans, peas, beets, carrots; 
and just about every other vegetable 
appearing in the catalogues that they 
pore over each year. They have put 
in fruit trees, grape arbors, raspberry 
bushes, and a strawberry patch. 

“The kids and I picked 182 quarts 
last year. About the only things we 
haven’t tried are asparagus and cel- 
ery. Bill says they're just not worth 
the trouble.” 

A great deal of the credit for this 
garden belongs to Bill, who is a good 
mechanic. He has rigged up an in- 
tricate irrigation system so that the 
area is watered by sprinklers all 


through tlie night. 
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“Bill is really a farmer at heart. 
Ann stops at the chicken yard on the 
way back to the house, gathering 
eggs in each hand. The Buckleys 
keep between 20 and 30 laying hens 
the year round. On the slope back 
of the garden is a shed where the two 
families house a cow and horse, a 
dog, and numerous cats and kittens; 
and below that is a pigpen. All the 
children know how to ride. Buster, 
a spotted pinto, is not gentle; he 
kicks, but the kids have gotten used 
to him. 

Bessie the cow keeps both families 
supplied with milk, except when she 
is dry once a year, and “then we used 
powdered milk at 7¥2¢ a quart.” 

“Come on in and see my freezer. 
I’m really proud of that.” Ann enters 
the basement from an outside door 
conveniently placed under the back 
porch at walk-in level. 

Just inside the door is the com- 
bination laundry-workroom. Every- 
thing is in amazing order. 

In the freezer are venison; home- 
cured meat from the yearly butch- 
ered calf and pigs; and bluefish, hard- 
head, and rockfish from their fre- 
quent fishing trips to Chesapeake 
bay. 

"The children are allowed only in 
this end, near the washing machine 
and freezer. They know that they 
mustn’t touch their father’s work- 
bench or tools.” 

Beyond the furnace at Bill’s end 
of the room are shelves and labeled 
equipment (looking very much like 
a page in one of those house-and-gar- 
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den magazines) that would have 
gladdened his New England grand- 
father’s heart. 

The playroom in the other half of 
the basement is another treat in neat- 
ness. It is pine-paneled, with a bar 
as snappy as that in many a cocktail 
lounge. 

Bill did all the work himself; that 
is, almost all. Brother-in-law Matt 
helped many evenings. These fami- 
lies assist each other in many ways. 

“What is in all the jars on the 
shelves over the freezer?” 

“Oh, canned goods. Jelly, apples, 
pears, peaches, ketchup, corn, beans. 
We preserve and freeze all summer, 
as the various fruits and vegetables 
ripen. Each year I do more freezing 
and less canning. Last summer, for 
instance, I put up only 40 quarts.” 

Everywhere is evidence of the old- 
fashioned virtues of thrift, skill, and 
industry. But something about this 
family defies the label of “old-fash- 
ioned.” They are too aware of the 
present and future, too flexible, too 
full of readiness to try new things. 

“It isn’t one long round of picnics,” 
Ann goes on seriously, as she produc- 
es her checkbook and a ledger from 
a locked drawer of the desk in her 
bedroom. 

“Medical, dental, and drug ex- 
penses average $50 a month. Natur- 
ally, we carry hospitalization, at 
$8.70 a month, and life insurance 
for Bill at $15.” (A supplemental pol- 
icy on Bill was given them as a wed- 
ding present by Ann’s father, who 
pays the premiums. ) 


Other monthly necessities are: 
electricity (includes cooking), $26; 
telephone, $5.50; fuel oil, $25; car 
insurance, gas, and repairs, $21; tax- 
es, insurance, and home mortgage, 
$85. 

“We get our water free: Bill main- 
tains the tank and pump for the 25 
houses in our development. 

“As for clothing, my mother loves 
to buy and sew for the children. And 
Bill needs only one good suit at a 
time, so we make out very well on 
$25 a month. 

“Even with our own milk and 
food, groceries are expensive. There 
is a big meal in the middle of the day 
Ccalled dinner) and another at night 
(supper). Bill gets home at five. We 
eat immediately, and he still has 
three hours of daylight to work 
around the place. 

“Cow and chicken feed cost us 
$11.25 a month; seeds, fertilizer, 
farm appliances, maintenance, and 
machinery, another $5. 

“With groceries averaging $160 a 
month, plus the expenses just men- 
tioned, we have less than $200 to 
take care of other things.” 

The five oldest Buckley children 
attend parochial school, which is in a 
town one and a half miles away. 
Contributions to the school and 
church total $24 a month; Scout and 
Brownie dues require $2; music les- 
sons for the three oldest, $24. 

“Bill is a convert,” says Ann. “He 
belongs to the Knights of Columbus. 
His dues and contributions, and 
mine in the Catholic Daughters, 
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WHERE IT GOES 
(monthly average) 


Medical, dental, drugs..$ 50.00 


Hospitalization ERT are 8.70 
Bill’s life insurance........ 15.00 
Ree .......-.....,...... 26.00 
a eae 5.50 
CER Ine eee 25.00 
I iis cscumttuasous 25.00 
Car: gas, insurance, 

WIIG cticsscsinpavcacisnans 21.00 
House: mortgage, 

taxes, insurance ........ 85.00 
Groceries .................--.-- 160.00 
enn 12.00 
og SS an 12.00 
Scout dues .................-.- 2.00 
Music lessons ............... 24.00 
KC, CDA dues.............. 4.00 
Entertainment, tobacco.. 20.00 
Newspapers, 

magazines, books ....... 5.00 
Domestic help .............- 64.00 
Bill’s hunting trip.......... 10.00 
I i ac aes 5.00 
Christmas savings ........ 20.00 
Cow and chicken feed... 11.25 
Séeds, fertilizer, 

farm appliances, 

maintenance ............ 5.00. 

$615.45 


cost no more than $2 each a month. 
I must add that it was he who started 
the family Rosary, and now it is such 
an established custom that we often 
invite neighbors to drop in to join 
us. 

“They usually stay awhile to be 
sociable. This may run into money, 
but I wouldn’t change it for the 


world. We spend about $20 a month 
for refreshments and tobacco—small 
price for the relaxation it affords at 
the end of a long, full day. All of us 
trade around newspapers, magazines, 
and books, so that I probably don’t 
spend more than $5 a month in that 
department. We also give each other 
permanents and cut our own chil- 
dren’s hair. You should see the line- 
up for shampoos.” 

Bill, who has now arrived home, 
takes over. “We really have a lot of 
fun,” he says thoughtfully. “Matt 
and I cleared out the dell between 
our two places and put up a picnic 
table and benches. It seats 20. We 
have supper, picnic style, out there 
many an evening, and pitch horse- 
shoes till it’s too dark to see. 

“In the summer, we spend as much 
time as possible at Ann’s family’s 
cottage on Chesapeake bay. All the 
older kids can swim and handle a 
boat. Wienie roasts and burger broils 
are in order, and lots of good corn 
on the cob. Man!” 

Ann interrupts. “One thing I 
mustn’t forget. You realize I do have 
help.” She laughs. “Not that it’s been 
a steady love affair with one good 
and faithful servant. ‘Truthfully, 
they've come and gone. One of them 
noticed two toddlers in diapers, 
threw up her hands, and left the 
first day. 

“But at the moment, I do have a 
girl who comes in five mornings a 
week, makes herself generally useful, 
and stays through the big meal in the 
middle of the day. I pay her $64 a 
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month. There is no dishwasher, and 
what with the size of the wash and 
ironing she doesn’t have too much 
time to play with the children. But 
she does like them, and I can go out 
without hating myself for desertion. 

“Bill goes deer hunting once a 
year, come baby, rain, or high water. 
He really needs the change. It gives 
him a chance to see his family and 
the part of the country he loves. I 
realize that he misses them, and it’s 
too bad we can’t live in both places. 
We do go along sometimes. We've 
made the trip often enough that the 
grandparents, aunts, and uncles are 
all speaking acquaintances with 


everyone but the baby. 


In Our P arish 


“We set aside $10 a month for this 
annual trip, $5 for gifts, and $20 a 
month for Christmas savings. 

“That's about it. All bills are kept 
up with; we just manage to get by. 
We finished paying for the house a 
few months ago, but we are trying 
to save toward the hospital! bill and 
a new car. There are no monthly 
payments on anything else.” 

Four-year-old Bobby runs in from 
outside and demands impatiently, 
“Mommy, when are we going to 
eat?” 

“Any minute now,” she answers 
easily. Then, as he darts out to spread 
the word, “Won't you stay for sup- 
per? We have plenty of everything.” 


an all-day family forum recently concluded with a ceremony in 
which 200 couples knelt in church, held hands, and repeated their marriage vows. 
It was a successful day, but the moderator didn’t know how successful until he 


received this telegram the next day: 


“Second honeymoon better than first. Many parish married folk here.” It was 
signed by a couple with 15 years of married life and four children, and postmarked 


Niagara Falls. 


Russell L. Faist. 


Donnie’s father noticed his son toying with a jackknife. 
“Son, I haven't seen that knife for a long time. Where has it been?” he asked. 
“Sister took it away from me and kept it in her desk,” Donnie answered. 


“How did she happen to give it back?” 


In a matter-of-fact manner, Donnie replied, “I guess she went to Confession.” 


Sister Clare, O.P. 


[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 
which $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted 
to this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 











Rad Smith of 
the Press Box 


He finds that the “greatest job in 
America” has elements of pain 


Y NATURE, sportswriter Red 
Smith is a kindly chap, and it 
came as a shock a few months back 
to see him turn mercilessly on an 
innocent subject. The man, Red 
Smith wrote, was “a seedy arnateur 
with watery eyes behind glittering 
glasses, a retiring chin, a hole in his 
frowzy haircut, and a good deal of 
dandruff on the shoulders. His in- 
terview technique is _ irresolute, 
maundering, and prolix.” The sub- 
ject was Red Smith himself, warm- 
ing up to a column interview with 
baseball commissioner Ford Frick. 

Sportswriting, as Red Smith talks 
about it, sounds like fun. “I can go 
anywhere I want and see anything I 
want and do anything I want,” he 
says. “I’ve got the greatest job in 
America.” But when he writes, an 
element of pain enters. 

Before he sets down a word, his 
blue eyes gloss. If he is working amid 
gabbers in a press box, he becomes 
deaf. Then, snapping to the daily 
task, he swiftly types a sentence or 
paragraph. Again he turns inward 


Condensed from “Newsweek”* 








before going on with his work. Fi- 
nally, he may tear the paper from his 
typewriter and start again. 

An average column of 800 words 
often takes him more than three 
hours, and Smith writes six columns 
a week, 48 weeks a year. Newspaper- 
men covering a memorable event 
sometimes suggest that the story 
writes itself. “Just once,” Smith says, 
“I'd like to find that story.” His thin, 
acute face brightens. “Maybe today,” 
he says. 

By the standards he has set for 
himself, Smith has eliminated any 
chance of finding such a day. Two 
years ago, when Don Larsen of the 
New York Yankees pitched the first 
perfect game in World Series history, 
most sportswriters settled for super- 
latives. Not Smith, though his eyes 
were wet at the finish. He realized 


*Broadway and 42nd St., New York City 36. April 21, 1958. © 1958 by Newsweek, Inc., and . 
reprinted with permission. 
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that the story was so inherently dra- 
matic that superlatives praising Lar- 
sen might lead to overstatement. 

The next day his column began: 
“The fifth game of the World Series 
had been finished for 45 minutes but 
the crowds didn’t want to go... . In 
front of the visitors’ bench a throng 
swelled steadily, packing more and 
more tightly around a man who stood 
pinned against the dugout corner, 
signing programs with stiffening 
fingers. 

“Dear Diary! It was exciting! They 
were getting Ed Sullivan’s auto- 
graph.” 

Even when Smith plays his drama 
straight, he pointedly avoids shrill- 
ness. After the New York Giants 
won the 1954 pennant in perhaps 
baseball’s most emotionally exhaust- 
ing race on Bobby Thomson’s 9th- 
inning home run, Smith began quiet- 
ly: “Now it is done. Now the story 
ends. And there is no way to tell it. 
The art of fiction is dead. Reality has 
strangled invention.” 

A Smith column in the New York 
Herald Tribune usually is good for 
a puckish surprise, for a cliché or 
two twisted into freshness, and for a 
viewpoint that brings sports down 
to nothing more than people trying 
to earn a living in an interesting way. 
Always, he has a story. to spin. To 
author and sportswriter W. C. 
Heinz, “Red is the best storyteller 
now writing for a newspaper.” 

Smith is a slight (5’ 7”), unobtru- 
sive man of 53, who wears rimless 
eyeglasses, favors sports jackets, and 


moves with quickness and grace. He 
likes to read CHemingway, Bruce 
Catton, poetry), and what he reads 
he remembers. He enjoys singing a 
tin-pan-alley song called Wanted, 
and reciting Alfred Noyes’ The 
Highwayman. Of all sports, he pre- 
fers to cover horse racing, “because 
of the people, not the horses.” When- 
ever he can, he goes fishing. On the 
beat he travels constantly with Frank 
Graham, a 64-year-old columnist 
with the Journal-American. 

When the two drive to Florida for 
spring training, Smith, the chauf- 
feur, initiates a private game of 
theirs. 

“L. Peter B.,” Smith says, speed- 
ing along the Tobacco Trail. 

“Lawrence Peter Berra (full name 
of Yankee Yogi Berra),” Graham an- 
swers. 

“A. Bluford W.,” Smith says. 

“Albert Bluford Walker (a Dodg- 
er catcher,” Graham says. 

Beneath the drollery, Smith is a 
highly serious workman. His ear for 


‘dialogue is so acute that he can cap- 


ture the essence of a long conversa- 
tion in a dugout without jotting 
down more than a few key words 
(while Graham takes no notes at all). 
Smith’s perception of detail is re- 
markable, and he has a fine sense of 
the absurd. 

Describing a judge at a dog show, 
Smith wrote, “He had splendid con- 
formation—broad shoulders, white 
hair, and erect carriage—and was 
beautifully turned out in an ensem- 
ble of rich brown. One was inclined 
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to hope that he would, in the end, 
award first prize to himself.” 

He once characterized an invita- 
tion to a yachting race as an oppor- 
tunity “to learn firsthand how the 
other half drowns.” Sports-car races 
“should be permitted only in cages 
(so no one gets hurt but the drivers).” 
A 6 10” basketball player guarding 
his man suggested “a lovelorn octo- 

us. 

Smith also has a deep feeling for 
the beauty and sweep of the games 
he watches year after year without 
apparent boredom. What is the pret- 
tiest sight in sports? he once asked in 
a column. He offered one of his fa- 
vorites: “Bases loaded, two out, three 
and two on the batter—and every- 
body moving on the pitch.” Later, 
when a friend agreed, Red said typi- 
cally, “Yeah, a Philadelphia bartend- 
er I used to know first called my 
attention to the tense beauty in that 

lay.” 

Roughly 11 million words ago, 
Walter Wellesley Smith was born in 
Green Bay, Wis.,, where his father 
was a prosperous wholesale-produce 
man. Brick Smith’s boyhood was en- 
tirely comfortable. He fished often, 
read more often, and was not athlet- 
‘ic. “I was four-eyed and under- 
sized,” he says. He was, according to 
old friends, also somewhat shy. 

The blossoming of Brick Smith 
into Red Smith took place at the 
University of Notre Dame. There he 
majored in journalism and edited the 
yearbook, The Dome. ~ 

After graduation, Smith went to 


work for the Milwaukee Sentinel as 
a general-assignment reporter, and 
then moved to the St. Louis Star, 
which had an opening on the copy 
desk. Many newspapermen shun the 
routine of the desk, but Smith, rea- 
soning well at 23, wanted to supple- 
ment his reportorial experience. 

In 1928 an editor at the Star as- 
signed him to a night football game. 
Smith wrote his story from the point 
of view of a glowworm on the feld, 
indignant at the floodlights and the 
men responsible. That turned him 
into a sportswriter. Five years later, 
he married a striking St. Louis girl 
named Catherine Cody. 

In 1936 he accepted a job with the 
Philadelphia Record, mainly to be 
nearer New York. He stayed with 
the Record, covering sports and writ- 
ing columns, until 1945, always 
dreaming of New York and never 
earning more than $120 a week. He 
might never have escaped had it not 
been for Stanley Woodward. 

As sports editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, Woodward, who 
now runs sports for the Newark Star- 
Ledger, assembled one of the most 
gifted staffs in American sportswrit- 
ing history. 

“With all the work they had Smith 
doing in Philadelphia,” Woodward 
says, “he must have been writing 
close to a million words a year, most 
of them good. I concluded that if his 
load were cut down, all of them 
would be good, so we hired him to 
write the column.” 

Smith made an immediate impact. 
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He also made friends: Ernest Hem- 
ingway, Grantiand Rice, and the late 
Joe Palmer, who proved that horse- 
racing news could be written in pur- 
est English and was “the best sports- 
writer I ever knew,” Smith says. By 
1949, Smith had become a national 
figure. When Rice died in 1954, he 
took over as the most widely syndi- 
cated sportswriter in the country. 

The Smith’s two children are now 
grown. Catherine (Kit) is married 
and works in the ticket office of the 
Milwaukee Braves; Terry is a sopho- 
more at Notre Dame. As a result, 
Red and his wife can live almost as 
they please. They have traveled to 
Europe, Australia, and Latin Ameri- 
ca in pursuit of sports stories, and 
Smith has gratified an old ambition 
by visiting Tasmania. 

“I used to read about the place 
when I was a boy,” he says. “I liked 
the name.” CWhen his children 
were small, he sometimes told them 
that he had once worked as a Tas- 
manian prawn diver. ) 

Despite success and a $45,000 an- 
nual income, he has no hint of con- 
ceit. “I know Red is better than I 
am,” says one of his newspaper rivals, 
“and I know he must know it, too. 
But when we talk about our stories, 
it’s always as if I could write just as 
well as he does.” 

Unless he wants to cover an event, 
Sinith rises late and, after a leisurely 
breakfast, goes into “the sweatbox,” 


a 9 by 6’ workroom at his home in 
Stamford, Conn. He decides on 
topic, theme, and treatment and sets 
to work. For the next two or three 
hours, Kay Smith, outside the door, 
hears the sounds of a creature bat- 
tling anguish. “Groans,” she says, 
“modified moans, and small whim- 

rs.” Then Smith emerges, and 
telephones his column to the Trib- 
une. That done, he may walk 
through the countryside with Kay, 
and return for two cocktails before 
dinner. Or they may decide to pack 
up and go anywhere the sports news 
may take them. 

“I’ve never heard of a better way 
to live,” Smith says. 

“But you have to keep pounding 
out that column all the time,” his 
companion suggested. 

Smith’s face took on a look of pain. 
“There is that spelling lesson six days 
a week,” he conceded. “But it’s not a 
bad price to pay for falling into the 
best way to make a living that man- 
kind has yet devised.” 

Then Red was off again, telling a 
horse-racing story. “I had lunch once 
with Max Hirsch, the trainer,” he 
said, “and here came a waiter with 
a tray of Martinis. ‘No thanks,’ Max 
told him. ‘I’m running a horse this 
afternoon and if I drank one of them, 
I'd probably bet on him myself!’” 
Long before Smith reached his 
punch line, the storyteller’s look of 
pain had vanished. 


Television is called a medium because so little 
of it is either rare or well done. Mrs. Deane Binder. 








By Eugene D. Fleming 


Condensed from “Cosmopolitan” 


* 





A\merica’s Medical Capital 


An army of scientists wage constant war on 
disease at the National Institutes of Health 


HYSICIANS TODAY, confronted 
with the desperate cry, “Isn’t 
there anything else that can be 
done?” reach for the brochure put 
out by the National Institutes of 
Health in Bethesda, Md. In it are 
listed the illnesses currently being 
studied at the institutes’ Clinical 
center. If the patient’s ailment is one 
of them, the doctor will be able to 
reply, “Yes, there is hope. If anything 
can be done, they'll be able to do it.” 
For at n1H, the fabulous research 
arm of the Public Health service, the 
most advanced techniques of every 
medical discipline are used to extend 
the lives of patients under study, or 
to free them from disease. The Clini- 
cal center is one of the few hospitals 
in the world where a person with 
an “incurable” disease can still ask 
hopefully, “How am I doing?” At 
any time the slow but thorough ex- 
perimental process may bring new 
knowledge that will free him from 
his affliction. “After all,” said one pa- 
tient, a housewife in her mid-30’s 
suffering from cancer, “the doctors 
here aren’t giving up, so why should 
I lose hope?” 


However, hopelessness is not the 
criterion for admission to the 500-bed 
hospital. The applicant must have, 
as one doctor puts it, “one of the dis- 
eases of the month.” 

The institutes write to physicians, 
hospitals, and county medical socie- 





ties all over the country to find cases 
of the illnesses they are investigating. 
When, for example, the National 
Heart institute and the National 
Cancer institute (two of the seven 
institutes in the N1H) wished to ex- 
amine persons with malignant carci- 
noid, an uncommon tumor, physi- 
cians reported seven of the 60 known 
cases in the world to the Clinical 
center. 


*57th St. at 8th Ave., New York City 19. May, 1958. @ 1958 by Hearst Publications, and 
: reprinted with permission. 
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Some 100 research projects are be- 
ing pursued in the institutes, which 
are located in Bethesda, a town 
named for the miraculous healing 
pool of ancient Jerusalem. In addi- 
tion, NIH sponsors about 7,000 other 
projects in, universities, hospitals, 
and medical schools. 

The home-base research program, 
which ranges from dental cavities to 
cancer, is conducted by about 1,000 
medical scientists: physicians, pa- 
thologists, biochemists, psychiatrists. 
Unlike the people who do research 
in hospitals and medical schools, 
they have no other duties. All they 
do is test, test, and retest new meth- 
ods, searching not so much for long- 
shot cures as for increased under- 
standing of the mechanisms of dis- 
ease. When they are not engaged in 
laboratory or clinical investigations, 
they are conferring with specialists 
in other fields. 

The coordination of specialties is 
the essence of the nru approach. Be- 
cause of their constant contact with 
colleagues in related fields, special- 
ists do not become so immersed in 
their particular problems that they 
lose the perspective essential for suc- 
cessful research. 

“In every hospital today,” says Dr. 
James A. Shannon, director of N1H, 
“we're facing fundamental diseases 
which strike at the deepest nature of 
man—at our vital organs, at our ele- 
mental human cells. Here at NIH we 
are exploring the basic life processes 
on a full-time schedule. We hope,” 
he adds, “to make a few discoveries.” 





It was this hope that led Congress 
in 1937 to establish the first of the 
institutes, the National Cancer in- 
stitute. This was followed, in the 
first five years after the 2nd World 
War, by six others, and finally, in 
1953, by the Clinical center, which 
serves all seven institutes. This 
unique research hospital is, in a 
sense, the core of niu. Here the 
proximity of sickrooms and labora- 
tories makes possible an ideal union 
of theoretical research and practical 
application. 

Although there is twice as much 
space for laboratories as for patient 
care, people rank above test tubes. 
“Guinea-pig medicine” is practiced 
exclusively on animals. 

Patients find the atmosphere of 
the hospital informal. They can go 
to bed and get up when they please, 
browse in the library, attend movies, 
visit the chapel, or lounge in the 
solariums. The only restrictions on 
their freedom are the demands of 
research and treatment. 

Better still, doctors and nurses al- 
ways find time to explain to patients 
what is being done for them and how 
they are progressing. Said one elderly 
patient, “Until I came here, I thought 
all doctors took a special course in 
mumbo jumbo. But these guys are 
different. They let you in on things.” 

Some patients at the Clinical cen- 
ter are not sick. They are really not 
patients at all, but young volunteers 
who act as controls in various tests. 
Before new drugs and procedures are 
tried on patients, it is often necessary 
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to determine how they affect normal 
persons. The volunteers are never 
put in any danger, but they do have 
some rough moments. They may, for 
instance, spend several days at a time 
in a sealed 9’ x 13’ “metabolic cham- 
ber.” While inside, they wear a plas- 
tic, space-type helmet and dine on a 
precisely prepared liquid diet. Re- 
search men analyze their every 
breath and the air around them to 
find out how the human body uses 
air, food, and water to make energy. 

By such means researchers hope to 
solve the age-old puzzle of why some 
persons gain a pound a bite while 
others stay slim no matter what they 
eat. 

Mice, not men, however, play the 
leading experimental role in Nin’s 
most exciting project: the search for 
a drug that will destroy cancer. 
Guided by the Cancer Chemothera- 
py Service center at the National 
Cancer institute, this nationwide pro- 
gram is being jointly sponsored by 
private industry, the Damon Runyon 
Memorial fund, the American Can- 
cer society, and several federal agen- 
cies. Hundreds of laboratories and 
hospitals are involved; 45,000 chemi- 
cal compounds a year are being 
tested; so many mice are being used 
for testing drugs that breeders are 
hard pressed to meet the demand. 
Federal support for the project has 
increased fivefold since 1955 to $25 
million for the current year. 

Cancer is actually not just one 
disease; it is a group of diseases stem- 
ming from a number of causes. Scien- 





tists are looking for drugs which, 
when taken orally or intravenously, 
will attack cancer cells without in- 
juring healthy cells. Their search for 
such drugs is hampered by the fact 
that they have not yet been able to 
find a component common to all 
types of cancer cells. Each of the 
many types of cancer seems to have 
a distinctive basic cause, and each 
requires a different: treatment. 

Several drugs, including antibi- 
otics and hormones, have been found 
beneficial, though not curative, for 
certain types of cancer. Medical in- 
vestigators do not consider it prob- 
able hat they will ever find a drug 
that will “cure” cancer in the same 
way that penicillin cures many infec- 
tious diseases. But they do hope to 
discover a chemical that will control 
cancer and prolong useful life, as 
insulin controls diabetes. — 

However, a simple cure for cancer 


-may yet be found. One scientist says, 


“There is a parallel between our pres- 
ent stage in the development of can- 
cer chemotherapy and the one we 
had reached in the search for a pneu- 
monia drug just prior to the discovery 
of the sulfa compounds.” 

Meanwhile, for most cancers 
chemotherapy is no substitute for 
X ray and surgery. Each year more 
than 70,000 cures are effected; in 
almost all of them, the cancer was 
discovered and treated in its early 
stages. 

Real progress in medical science 
usually results from years of pains- 
taking investigation. The headlines 
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that proclaim the latest medical mar- 
vel often obscure the countless plod- 
ding experiments that preceded it. 
The accolades deservedly tendered to 
Jonas Salk rarely mentioned Har- 
vard’s famed virologist John Franklin 
Enders, who worked for years de- 
veloping the tissue-culture founda- 
tion on which Salk built his vaccine. 

No one really knows how much 
basic medical research winds up in a 
blind alley. Much of it may not pro- 
duce results for 20 to 50 years. Back 
in 1938, immunologist John Bozice- 
vich, of the National Institute of 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases, 
started experimenting with a new 
diagnostic technique. It was simple, 
took only about 20 minutes, and re- 
quired only easily available materials 
and equipment. 

Essentially, it involved sensitizing 
particles of a colloidal clay called 
Pentonite with normal human gam- 
ma globulin, then mixing this with 
blood from a person suspected of a 
particular disease. Theoretically, the 
disease would identify itself if germ 
material and attacking antibodies in 
the blood clung to the clay particles 
in a certain recognized microscopic 
pattern. 

First, Bozicevich had to determine 
which disease formed which _pat- 
terns, if any. In his experiments he 
had to deal with rigidly controlled 
conditions and had to try different 
approaches constantly. Finally, about 
eight years ago, he achieved positive 
results in testing for the presence of 
trichinosis. 


The discovery, while useful, was 
not earthshaking. But Bozicevich did 
not stop there. He continued to ex- 
periment with the technique. Then, 
last year, Dr. Joseph J. Bunim of the 
National Institute of Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases came across the 
method while looking for a better 
way to diagnose rheumatoid arthritis. 
He tried Bozicevich’s method, and it 
worked. Within two weeks after a 
scientific journal published the dis- 
covery, Bozicevich received about 
300 inquiries from physicians anx- 
ious to put his technique to use. 

A great deal of research has im- 
mediate value. Take the discovery of 
a simple emergency treatment for 
shock by Dr. Sanford M. Rosenthal 
of the National Institute of Arthritis 
and Metabolic Diseases. Shock, a 
sudden, intense, almost complete sus- 
pension of vital body functions fol- 
lowing severe injury, once caused 
innumerable deaths. Later, intra- 
venous injection of whole blood or 
plasma saved many patients. How- 
ever, this method cannot be used if 
professional medical attention isn’t 
readily available or large numbers of 
people require treatment, as in a 


Iajor disaster. 


Dr. Rosenthal’s treatment can be 
administered by anyone. It consists 
of getting the shock victim to drink 
as much as he can of a soda and salt 
solution. The solution, which is as 
effective as plasma, can be made by 
dissolving a teaspoonful of table salt 
and a half-teaspoonful of baking soda 
in a quart of tap water. 
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There is reassuring news, too, 


for the nation’s 17 million allergy 
sufferers. Nua is trying hard to find 
the basic causes of their minor- 


league, many-natured plague. Al- © 


though sensitivity to otherwise harm- 
less materials has been recognized 
for thousands of years (Egyptian 
King Menes died from a violent xe- 
action to a hornet’s sting in 2641 
B.c.), no one really understands it. 

Substances causing allergic reac- 
tions may be inhaled, swallowed, 
touched, injected, produced within 
the body, or received through radia- 
tion. House pets, feather pillows, any 
number of foods, and even the smell 
of certain foods can bring on a reac- 
tion. And the reaction is influenced 
by heat or cold or other climatic con- 
ditions, such as barometric pressure. 
Worry can start or aggravate an at- 
tack. The reaction releases potent 


chemicals in the body and sets off the 
sneezing, wheezing, or itching. 
The Institute of Allergy and In- 
fectious Diseases is also making prog- 
ress against an even more common 
scourge, the acute respiratory ill- 
nesses, which include everything 
from the common cold to the flu. 
Those afflictions cause more absen- 
teeism than any other disease, and 
their cost to the economy runs into 
billions. Nu scientists have identi- 
fied one large family of “adenovi- 
ruses,” whose 18 distinct species 
cause grippe-like illnesses. Virologists 
are now working on a vaccine. 
That’s the way they do things at 
this capital of medicine in Bethesda. 
Whether a disease is fatal or merely 
bothersome, the research is intense. 
The institutes’ business is better 
health, but the main product is more 
than physical well-being. It is hope. 


+ ED © 
IN OUR HOUSE 


Our two small children, Lucy and Danny, were washing up before dinner. They 
had been ordered to give special attention to neck and ears. Lucy likes to tease and 
mystify her little brother. She put a great blob of bubbly suds over one of her ears 
and pushed at her other ear with a wash cloth. 

“Look!” she said. “I’m washing all the way through my head—bones and every- 
thing.” 

Danny stared in alarm. “Lucy,” he cautioned, “remember that God made you, 
and He won't like to have to do it all over again.” George L. Brogger. 


In our house, we became painfully aware that we were in a disciplinary rut when 
our 2-year-old son, upon being asked his name, replied “Kevin No No.” ~ 
Joyce P. Fitzgerald. 


(For similar true stories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 
House, $10 will be paid on publication, Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned.] 











By John J. Teal, Jr. 


Condensed from the “Atlantic Monthly” i 





Golden Fleece of the Arctic 


A wool finer than cashmere may one day 
provide a new industry for the Far North 





RCTIC EXPLORERS were the 
A first to notice mysterious 

bundles of gossamer tum- 
bling across the tundra. It was wool, 
incredibly light, drawn in long silky 
strands. ‘When the men greedily 
sought its source, they discovered 
the musk ox, a large, shaggy animal 
with yoke- shaped henes. 

The musk ox has been called an 
ox, a sheep, a bison. But upon one 
thing all are agreed: its underwool, 
called qgiviut by the Eskimos, is one 
of the finest natural fibers in the 
world. 

It is a curious beast. Whenever 
the musk-ox herd is of any size, a 
cow with a calf is invariably the 
leader. She chooses the pasture or 
stand of willows and directs all 
yeaceful movements. 

When a herd is attacked, how- 
ever, the dominant bulls take over. 
If the herd runs, the bulls bring up 
the rear. If it goes into its circular, 
heads-out defense formation, they 











stand to one side snorting and stamp- 
ing. Frequently they will forget the 
enemy in favor of a butting contest 


*8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. March, 1958. @ 1958 by the Atlantic Monthly Corp., and 
reprinted with permission. 








with each other. Apart from this, the 
bulls have marvelous instincts and 
courage. Seldom will they fall into 
the same type of ambush twice; and 
they will severely discipline any ani- 
mal which tries to break formation 
for any cause other than to charge 
the enemy. I have seen bulls sturdily 
face a plane buzzing them, and then 
leap off the ground trying to hook 
the pontoons with their horns! 

The mating season is the occasion 
for some splendid battles between 
bulls. Contestants usually challenge 
by circling each other with heads 
held strangely to one side. Then they 

back off, wagging their heads from 
side to side. When squared away, 
anywhere from 25 to 100 feet apart, 
they suddenly snort and, springing 
like catapults, crash into each other 
head first with a horrible, resound- 
ing thud. There is a enna snort 
just before the crash. Although one 
would expect that the impact of 
1800 pounds closing at approximate- 
ly 40 miles an hour would telescope 
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each fighter, they immediately back 
away for another go at it. This keeps 
up until one indicates defeat by 
swerving aside at the last moment. 

I am working with a group, the 
Institute of Northern Agricultural 
Research, that is attempting to create 
a domestic musk ox by selective 
breeding. We captured our first ani- 
mals in 1954 by driving a herd into 
the water, and then diving in and 
pulling out the calves. The method 
was successfully repeated in 1955. 

The calves were brought back to 
camp, where they were released in a 
corral. No sooner were they free than 
they began charging the men, trying 
to bewl them over. 

The first evening we force-fed the 
calves through rubber nipples. Each 
calf would try to drink and get away, 
all at the same time. By the next day 
they recognized ‘the proffered milk 
can, and would walk up to the nipple 
of their own accord. We also fed 
them heavily with willows. 

When the calves arrived at our 
experimental farm in Vermont, they 
were placed in a wire pen. They 
made just one effort to charge 
through. Bouncing off, they learned 
their lesson, and from that moment 
on they placidly accepted the lightest 
wire fence, even when full-grown. 

By the end of the third day the 
calves were tame, and would follow 
us about. I will always remember one 
of the first evenings, when I was in 
the pen and our dogs came up to the 
fence. The musk oxen, mistaking the 
dogs for wolves, dashed for me with 


great snorts, stamping their feet on 
the ground, and formed a defense 
circle with me in the center. I knew 
then that I had been accepted. 

Taming has been no problem, and 
now the musk oxen are easily the 
tamest animals on the farm, even 
though the bulls weigh around 900 
pounds, and have formidable horns. 
What has surprised us is not that 
they are tamer than our cattle but 
that they are affectionate. Like goats, 
they enjoy scratching and petting. 
They will come up to you, rub them- 
selves against you, and pick your 
pocket. This is quite disconcerting 
when the animal weighs nearly half 
a ton! 

If a man is working in their pas- 
ture, the beasts will join him for the 
whole day, nibbling his hammer and 
testing each board or post. They are 
captivated by a hole in the ground. 
They jump in, butt the banks, scrape 
dirt away, get out,“and then jump 
back in. Cameras also fascinate them. 
It is difficult for a photographer to 
take a picture because they come up 
and snuffie the lens. 

One hot summer day my wife and 
children were down at the pond 
swimming. They heard some loud 
splashes and snorts, and looked 
around to see our friends paddling 
out to join them. Like giant dogs, 
the musk oxen spent the entire after- 
noon playing in the water with the 
children. 

The oxen have little use for dogs, 
however, and can easily catch them 
in an open field. For an animal of 
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such clumsy, plodding appearance, 
the musk ox has amazing speed. 

The musk oxen alternate grazing 
with vigorous play. A favorite game 
is “king of the castle.” If one gets on 
top of a mound, all the others feel 
morally obligated to knock him off. 
While young they do a great deal of 
head butting in imitation of their 
elders. Any animal of either sex will 
gladly go a few rounds with any 
other, regardless of size, and the dull 
thuds have become a standard sound 
around the farm. 

The outstanding characteristic of 
musk oxen is learning ability. They 
quickly learn the daily rounds of 
farm life. They know their names, 
where they belong at night, how to 
open gates, and even how to pick 
locks. Like most children, they hate 
shots. They recognize the car of our 
veterinarian, and immediately hide 
in the farthest corner. They dig 
through snow for grass in the winter, 
and bask comfortably in blizzards or 
even when the temperature is down 
to 30° below zero. 

Most interesting has been the ef- 
fort to find out just what type of ani- 
mal they are. Dr. Paul Moody, by 
studying their blood, has determined 
that they bear about the same rela- 
tion to goats as bison do to cattle. 

Every spring, in May or June, the 
musk ox sheds his underwool, the 
valued giviut. Each mature musk ox 
gives about six pounds of it, com- 


pared with the three ounces of pashm 
from a cashmere goat. But to measure 
giviut in pounds is like speaking of 
tons of feathers. A quarter of a pound 
was enough for my wife to knit a 
scarf, with four balls of yarn left 
over. One pound of giviut, spun in a 
40-strand thread, will give a thread 
nearly 26 miles long. The qiviut is a 
cashmere type of wool, though much 
longer-fibered. It will not shrink 
when boiled or scrubbed and will 
take any dye. Sweaters, gloves, and 
other clothes made from it are so light 
that you scarcely know you have 
them on, and so warm that they are 
suitable for below-zero temperatures. 

If arctic explorers long ago saw the 
possibility of making fortunes by sell- 
ing giviut to the nobility of Europe, 
the time is even more appropriate 
now. The supply of cashmere, which 
is imported from Asia, is extremely 
limited, and various synthetic fibers 
do not possess all the advantages of 
natural wools and very few of the 
special advantages of the rare fibers. 
The golden fleece of the arctic, if it 
can be obtained, will occupy a special 
place of its own. 

Perhaps the greatest accolade to 
giviut has been given by our Ver- 
mont birds. For several miles around 
the farm, song sparrows, robins, blue- 
birds, and other birds have given up 
the nesting materials which they 
have used since time immemorial in 
favor of giviut. 


Utopia: where the Joneses are trying to keep up with you. Don Wills. 





By Herbert Brean 


Condensed from “How to Stop Drinking’”* 





How to Drink 
Under Control 


Sensible procedure for the drinker 
who is not an alcoholic 


RE you one of those people who 
like to drink occasionally, or 
regularly? And do you sometimes get 
up in the morning, look in the mirror, 
and wonder, “Am I drinking too 
much?” If so, you are one of a large 
company. At least 70 million Ameri- 
cans drink (an enormous increase in 
the last 20 years) and most of them 
are a little concerned about it. 

Let’s find out more about what 
worries and frightens us. The prob- 
lem is simple, really. We merely 
want to determine: 1. whether our 


drinking is really moving toward 
alcoholism, or even toward problem 
drinking; 2. if it is, what steps can be 
taken to cut down, so that we remain 
on this side of the trouble line and 
thus continue to enjoy moderate 
drinking; 3. if it is nowhere near the 
trouble zone, how we can make sure 
it stays there. 

If you would like to slow down a 
bit, you can without any real an- 
guish. You will not be banning alco- 
hol forever; you are just going to try 
to use it more intelligently, some- 
thing the alcoholic cannot do. 

Don’t think that you will be able 
to slow down overnight. You'll need 
a few months of gently policing your 
drinking habits. 

Slow down even for a few days, 
and you will find that you sleep 
much more soundly and awake with 
far more vigor and enthusiasm. Your 
interest in long-neglected things will 
undergo a rebirth: in family or 
household matters, sports or busi- 
ness. Life will become much simpler. 
No worries about your behavior, no 
remorse about what you may have 
said to someone. 

You will find that the day seems to 
have more hours than it did before 
(and enjoyable, not tedious ones), 
and that you can get more done. 

You will find more money in your 


pocket. Your general health will im- 


*© 1958 by Herbert Brean, and reprinted with permission of Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York City 17. 183 pp. $2.95. 
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prove. If vou are a bit stout you are 

likely to lose some weight and if you 

are underweight you are likely to 
ain. 

Think about why and when you 
drink. What happens at what time 
each day that makes you want a 
drink just then? 

It is no answer to say, “I’m tired.” 
Why are you tired each day at that 
time? And why do you w ant a drink 
more than a nap, food, or some other 
antidote for weariness? Is it tension? 
What makes you tense? You may 
find that you are just a little too hard 
on yourself, too demanding of others, 
or too ambitious and impatient. 


Seven Steps for Slowing Down 


1. The delaying action. Get into 
the habit of making yourself wait a 
little longer before each drink. Do 
you stop at the first bar after work? 
Stop at the second one, instead. Or 
wait until you get home. Are you 
drinking with friends? When anoth- 
er round is being ordered, quietly 
forego that one and wait for the 
next. 

2. Calling time out. Set aside a 
certain period of time, no matter how 
brief, when you do not drink—your 
own personal Lenteri season. 

It can be as little as one day out of 

each week, or even month, but vou 
should be ‘aide to do a little better 
than that if you are serious about it. 
Pick a day when you are most likely 
to be rested or in undemanding cir- 
cumstances. Maybe that day for you 
is Sunday, or Monday. 


If you are with others who expect 
you to drink on that day, explain 
frankly that this is vour one-day 
Lent. After a time you begin to ex- 
tend the abstention period. It be- 
comes two days a week, separate or 
together, or perhaps even a week out 
of each month. 

Don’t try to run before you can 
walk. But as you do, you will find 
that you are breaking the habit with 
a sure and steadily strengthening 
power. Do not let vourself be licked 
by an occasional defeat. Start again. 

3. The hit-skip system. This meth- 
od is especially’ valuable to the 
drinker whose main problem is over- 
sociability. His drinking seldom gets 
out of hand unless he is at a party 
where the host serves liquor too gen- 
erously. 

Go to the party, have a drink, and 
then make the next one a soft drink, 
or plain water. 

Meanwhile, having a glass to hold 
and occasionally sip from will satisfy 
the compulsion to appear like the 
others. At the end of the evening 
you'll have had only half what you 
would otherwise have had. 

4. Functional drinking. If you feel 
that alcohol is a good thing, which 
ministers to man and to which he is 
entitled, then there are times when 
vou have a right to take a drink. 
Functional drinking i is the intelligent 
kind; it might be defined as drinking 
what you want, appreciatively, when 
you want it and making sure that 
you enjoy it. 

That immediately rules out let- 





ting yourself become so immersed in 
conversation that you unnoticingly 
down drink after drink. This also 
rules out drinking while performing 
some dull or wearying task. 

Before taking a drink, look at it 
thoughtfully for a moment. Do you 
really want it? If you don’t, wait 
until you do; you'll enjoy it more. 
Ask yourself why you are taking a 
drink at this point, and whether you 
really would prefer something else: 
candy, coffee, pop. 

If you gradually get into the habit 
of surveying each drink thoughtful- 
ly, you will find your attitude toward 
alcohol changing in a healthy way. 
And you will become a moderate, 
perceptive drinker. 

5. Confined drinking. Some per- 
sons never take a drink until “the sun 
is over the yardarm,” around five or 
six o'clock in the evening. You may 
find, depending on the general de- 
sign of your living, that the best way 
to limit your drinking is to confine it 
to weekends. Or to the pause that 
occurs between getting home in the 
evening and having dinner. Or only 
in the presence of certain people 
with whom a drink or two is especial- 
ly pleasant: your luncheon group, 
bowling team, or bridge group. 

6. Going light. Try the less imme- 
diately intoxicating kinds of drinks, 
wines and beers, whether the forti- 
fied wines like sherry and port, or the 
lightest, “driest” beers, or Rhine wine 
and seltzer. 


That may not sound very exciting _ 


to the person accustomed to a very 
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dry Martini or a stiff straight bour- 
bon, but the human body is a won- 
derfully adjustable mechanism. It 
can get used to an occasional few 
ounces of whisky, and then to possi- 
bly four ounces every day, and then 
eight and then a pint. And yet you 
can get off that pint for a day or a 
few days, and your body adjusts 
quickly to the sudden alcohol reduc- 
tion. Thereafter, if you have a beer 
or a glass of wine, you will react to 
it far more normally than you would 
if you were already accustomed to 
the effects of straight liquor. 

7. Develop your taste. Most people 
drink thoughtlessly and out of habit 
rather than out of real desire. They 
are usually heedless of what they 
drink. To save money, many people 
buy the cheapest liquors. 

Take the trouble to become some- 
what critical of what you drink. Find 
out the particular types and brands 
that suit you best and order them by 
name. Make every drink a small but 
pleasant rite and sip it critically. 

The enjoyment of wine is one of 
the great pleasures of life. Try it 
occasionally. Give your palate a 
chance to demonstrate what it can do 
for you in the way of introducing 
you to new tastes and flavors. 

The discriminating drinker does 
not dull his taste buds with repeated 
waves of strong, cheap liquor; he 
cultivates them by means of repeated 
experiences with quality. Linger 
longer over a drink and really savor 
it; don’t pour it down like a dose of 
bitter medicine. 











By John O’Laughlin 





Thirty Roses for My Parents . 


They gave me lessons in love 


M Y OLDEST SISTER, Margaret, de- 
E cided she would start smok- 
ing at 16 because all her friends did. 
Faced with what could have been 
insurrection, mother put her ma- 
ternal size 5’s down hard, saying, 
“We will wait until your father 
comes home.” In those long gone 
days, our father traveled a great deal. 

Basher was a sentimental, wonder- 
fully witty Irishman who loved his 
oldest daughter with all the resist- 
ance of a marshmallow to an open 
fire. From her toddling days, Mar- 
garet could wrap him up for any- 
thing this side of the moon—if moth- 
er was in on the act. When he came 
home the next week father took one 
look at mother’s determined hazel 
eyes and said No to the smoking 
question in his daughter’s blue ones. 
The prospect of social leprosy for the 
O'Laughlins because of a misfit 
daughter did not make the smallest 
chink in father’s parental armor, al- 
though I cannot say the same for 
what it might have done to his heart. 

Not even during the stress periods 
in our family can | ever recall when 
my parents did not act as one, truly 
unified, at least as far as we children 
(six of us) were concerned. When 
the depression hit us hard we never 
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knew the ee mental strain 
our parents were experiencing. The 
walls of our newly built five-bedroom 
home kept the financial storm of pri- 
vation and anxiety from ever reach- 
ing any of us. Only after my father 
died did I understand the defense of 
family unity which our parents had 
thrown around us. 

Growing up is never altogether 
pleasant, but when love permeates 
the home the experience can be 
serene. Father never hesitated to 
show signs of affection towards moth- 
er when we were present. Mother 
never had to check father’s state of 
sobriety when he would sneak up be- 
hind her and swing her high and 
roundly until she cried in her laugh- 
ter. Cornball? Perhaps; but I know 
more than one young mother who 
would gladly take all of the daily 
bumps and frustrations with genuine 
happiness for just one such “foolish” 


hugging. 
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Even a relatively small thing like 
grocery shopping was a family affair 
for mother and father. Father went 
along not to protect the family 
bankroll but because selection of 
food was a joint enterprise which our 
parents wanted to share. Of course, 
like most men (and I am certainly 
my father’s son in this respect), fa- 
ther could not be trusted to pick up 
a loaf of bread without loading up 
two boxes with other bare essentials 
of existence—like pig’s ‘feet, fresh 
oysters, bock beer, and cream puffs. 

When I see a young mother today 
pushing her way through a super- 
market maze, listlessly pulling down 
canned goods with one hand and 
trying to manage two small children 
with the other, I cannot help re- 
membering the times when our 
whole family went marketing to- 
gether. During canning season we 
were at the green market in the 
dampness of early morning, loading 
“cukes” and bushels of tomatoes into 
the car as the first orange edge of 
dawn started to break up the dark- 
ness. Then we children scrubbed the 
vegetables, stirred the thick, blood- 
like syrup for tomato juice, and 
stored hundreds of bottles into the 
dusk of the fruit cellar. 

As each of us became old enough, 
father took us Christmas shopping 
for mother’s gifts. ‘These were not the 
small, childish tokens which we 
bought with our allowance savings. 
Father never got into that domain. 
But as we roared from shop to shop, 
in a state of urgency, popeyed, and 


exhilarated, each of us being con- 
sulted as to color, style, and beauty 
of the thing, whether it was a pair of 
earrings, an evening wrap, perfume, 
once a mink stole—I for one wanted 
to shout that it was fun being in our 
family. 

Looking back on those times with 
the eyes of an adult and the nostalgia 
one feels as the years sidle up 
with frightening regularity, I know 
what careful family planning went 
into those “spontaneous” moonrides 
through the stores at Christmas. And 
if any of us children ever need re- 
assurance about how father felt to- 
ward his offspring, we remember an 
incident which is still recalled by 
his friends. 

A somewhat solemn childless cou- 
ple lived in our neighborhood, and 
with ingenuity and dedicated |la- 
bor built a beautiful, well-publicized 
rock garden. After the newspaper 
had run a picture story on it, people 
started to drive from all over the city 
to see it. One fall evening a close 
friend of father’s had joined the 
viewers, and then paid a call on fa- 
ther, who stood raking leaves, obli- 
vious of the crowds. 

“That’s some garden your neigh- 
bor has, Frank. I suppose you’ve seen 
it from the very beginning.” 

“No,” said father. “Maybe I’m be- 
ing selfish, but he never bothered 
coming over to see’ my twins when 
they were born two months ago, and 
they're a darn sight more wonderful 
to look at than a pile of rocks.” 

Do not get the impression that 
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ours was one of -those red-cheeked, 
salubrious, Pollyanna families. More 
than one neighbor marked the days 
of the calendar until those “wild 
O’Laughlins” left for the lake during 
the summer. A large family attracts 
even larger numbers of callers, and 
our home always seemed to nave 
more than its share. 

Old Mr. McHenry, our silos 
neighbor, looks the same today as he 
did when I drove the family car into 
his maple tree 15 years ago. He 
has watched the background change 
through the years from scattered kid- 
die cars to a maze of bikes to rattling 
jalopies as the O’Laughlin girls start- 
ed to go out with boys. Once he asked 
mother if she thought it proper for 
a woman her age to get bundled 
up like Paul Bunyan and spend 
her winter afternoons skating with 
the youngsters. (She quit skating 
when she was 50.) Mother not only 
thought it proper, but asked him to 
come along. And he did. 

What is it that makes a woman 
young after 30 years with the same 
man? I thought I knew what made 
mother glow, what made her irides- 
cent and almost smugly young even 
after the lines started to show, but I 
asked her once how she managed it. 

“Oh, there are a lot of reasons, I 
suppose. But one of the most impor- 
tant to me is that your father never 
once forgot to tell me how nice I 
looked when we were going out. He 
might have hated a new dress or one 
of my ridiculous hats, but he always 
noticed them and told me how much 


he liked them. He told me those 
things. I never had to guess how he 
was feeling. You just don’t have 
many real problems when your hus- 
band is always aware of you.” 

We had long, close summers to- 
gether even though father ordinarily 
could come up to the lake cottage 
only on weekends. During the week 
we children ran the show with fish- 
ing, swimming, hikes, and, as we 
grew older, barn dances at the local 
resort. But when father arrived on 
Friday afternoon it was strictly his 
concern. Dinner was early. After we 
had unloaded our brimming minds 
upon him, he and mother got into 
the boat, just about dusk. They 
trolled softly and quietly with the 
cottage always in sight. Their laugh- 
ter carried over the indigo waters, 
sometimes rising to tell us they had a 
catch. 

The summer before father died, 
our last at the lake, they stayed out 
unusually long one night, and Mar- 
garet and I were at the dock to meet 
them. Their lines and tackle were 
dry, the bait bucket unopened. Moth- 
er had never looked happier. 

“We didn’t even cast the lines 
once,” she said. “Can you imagine 
sitting in that damp boat for five 
hours just talking?” 

It was the same in everything they 
did as husband and wife, in every- 
thing we did as a family. There were 
those twice-a-year trips to Chicago so 
that mother could sleep away the 
frazzling routine of children and 
housework. 
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My parents’ 30th wedding anni- 
versary came just two months before 
father died. Already he was semi- 
bedridden, forbidden by his doctors 
to come downstairs or to walk any 
more than absolutely necessary. He 
knew and she knew what was ahead. 
That morning 30 red roses arrived. 
(They had started with a single 
bloom their first anniversary.) All 
day long mother cooked and baked 
and cleaned; set out the best linen, 
china, and silver. 

When everything was ready for 
dinner, mother put on a new dress, 
and said to me, “John, go up and get 
your father. I think he would like to 
be here.” 

I went, doctors’ orders or not, and 
there he was, shaved and dressed in 
his navy blue. And when I helped 
him into the dining room, mother 
turned out the lights, and through 
the glow of candlelight kissed him 
and said simply, “Happy anniver- 
sary, dear.” 

Not until then did I realize that 
some men are husbands and some 
are fathers, and the lucky ones are 
both. And what seems to make them 
both is the woman who is still their 
sweetheart, while being a wife ‘and 
mother. 

Our faith was and is a family 
affair. I cannot remember when be- 
ing Catholic was not a living thing 
which could be felt in everything we 
did. Mother’s whole attitude to- 
wards our religion was put as neatly 
as I have ever heard it when a sour- 
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tempered acquaintance reprimanded 
her for bringing her small children 
to Mass. 

“Children have two homes,” moth- 
er said, “their own and their church. 
They learn to love both when they 
are young, and learn love from both. 
I wouldn’t bring them to church if 
God had set an age limit on love.” 

Wisdom? I think so. The wisdom 
of being a partner in a fruitful, uni- 
fied, sacramental contract. I do not 
know where my parents learned to 
grow in their marriage in such a way. 
Obviously God blessed them over 
and over. 

When father died I feared what 
widowhood would do to one who had 
lived in such an intimate bond. 
There were plenty of rough spots for 
mother, and now after a decade she 
is not unstrangely silent on anni- 
versaries, or when a_ particularly 
poignant memory is suddenly recap- 
tured. But if I ever need to evaluate 
the heritage she and father built for 
themselves and for us, I need only 
listen to her talk to one of her four 
sons-in-law over the phone in ami- 
able equality, or watch her shine 
when they ask her out for dinner and 
dancing, or to see all of us at a family 
gathering. 

The chain of events started by the 
diffusive love of my parents is an 
incalculable thing. And yet, at least 
to one who has been a link in that 
chain, it seems almost naively clear 
that those who give in loving become 
truly one and unspeakably rich. 








By Vice Adm. C. B. Momsen, usn CRet.) 
With Peter Maas 


Condensed from “Look” 





The Coming All-Submarine Navy 


The naval wars of the future will 
be fought beneath the sea 





member, that the navy’s last 
battleship was taken out of 
commission. Her passing foreshad- 
ows the time when submarines will 
turn the surface navy into obsolete 
hulks. 

Ten years ago, our carrier-con- 
scious navy was paying submarines 
scant heed. Now, the advent of nu- 
clear missiles has helped make them 
the most potent warships ever de- 
vised. 

The first of our own submarines of 
the future, the Skipjack, is already 
launched. Although the perform- 


ance expectations of these subma- 


I T was ON Nov. 5, 1957, I re- 
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rines are secret, I can say this much. 
1. They will be able to outrun, out- 
maneuver, and outfight any surface 
ships they meet. They will be virtu- 
ally free from detection, let alone 
destruction. 2. Cruising submerged 
for indefinite periods, they will not 
haye to surface even while firing the 
navy’s new 1,500-mile ballistic mis- 
sile, the Polaris. In effect, they will 
give the Polaris intercontinental 
range against Soviet targets. 3. They 
will be our only weapons system im- 
mune to what I call the asc horrors— 
atomic, bacteriological, and chemi- 
cal—of total war. If we ever need 
another Noe’s ark to preserve the 
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human race, it may be a submarine. 

Five years ago, submarines de- 
pended upon limited, carefully con- 
served battery charges for under- 
water propulsion. They were really 
surface ships that occasionally went 
below. 

The spectacular success of the 
atomic reactor aboard the Nautilus 
changed all that. Such a reactor does 
not require oxygen. For the first time, 
a submarine could stay submerged 
for long periods without outside air. 
But the Nautilus essentially was a 
nuclear laboratory, with her tremen- 
dous power plant housed in a now 
antiquated hull, so the navy built 
another submarine, the Albacore, de- 
signed solely for submerged speed. 
The stubby, blimplike Albacore sur- 
passed every hope. She was the fast- 
est, most maneuverable submarine in 
the world during the short speed 
bursts allowed by her conventional 
power. 

Combine the Nautilus and the 
Albacore. Arm the result with mis- 
siles. What do we have? Navy Sec- 
retary Thomas S. Gates, Jr., says that 
it gives us a “system which approach- 
es the ultimate as a weapon of deter- 
rence and retaliation.” The Skip- 
jack is the first step. 

What about the Russians? Less 
than ten years ago, Russia was a 3rd- 
rate naval power. Today, the Soviet 
submarine force is the biggest ever 
put together by any nation in peace- 
time. The Russians have more than 
500 submarines, nine times as many 
as the Germans had when they 


touched off the 2nd World War. Al- 
most all are capable of carrying and 
delivering missiles. And the Soviet 
Union has been adding 75 subs a 
year to this huge fleet. 

Exact information on the latest 
Soviet submarines is fragmentary. 
But an enemy so aggressively com- 
mitted to underseas warfare isn’t 
puttering around with antique mod- 
els. The Russians have launched a 
16,000-ton atomic icebreaker, the 
Lenin. Soviet technology can put 
nuclear reactors into submarines just 
as easily. 

I worry a great deal about the 
menace of the Soviet Union’s sub- 
marines. We have some grim re- 
minders of the deadly effectiveness 
of this weapon. In the Ist World 
War the Germans almost strangled 
the Allies with primitive submarines. 
In the 2nd World War, with not 
much better submarines, they sent 
more than 13 million tons of ship- 
ping to the bottom. Our own sub- 
marines ranged freely through the 
Pacific, bagging eight enemy carriers 
and destroying much of the huge 
Japanese merchant fleet. 

None of these lessons has been 
lost on Russia. Nor have they been 
lost on Adm. Jerauld Wright, the 
man charged with the defense of the 
Atlantic under Nato. He says, “I be- 
lieve the Soviet navy is designed, 
constructed, tailored, and trained to 
drive a steel wedge down the Atlan- 
tic and cut the lifeline between Eu- 
rope and North America.” 


Red submarines present an even 
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greater peril. For the last year, the 
Ramions have been busy drawing up 
comprehensive radar charts of our 
coastline. With them, a Soviet sub- 
marine commander will be able to 
surface some 50 or 100 miles off the 
U.S. mainland, take a couple of 
radar fixes for position, and zero in 
his missiles with precision. 

Simultaneous firings by the Red 
submarine fleet could level most of 
our major cities. The Russians are 
also reported working on a missile, 
Comet II, similar to our Polaris, that 
could be launched from submerged 
submarines. Few areas in America 
will then be out of range. 

In case we don’t get the point, 
Nikita Khrushchev blandly boasts, 
“It is true that we are surrounded by 
American bases, but we have our 
rocket missiles, and our submarines 
can block American ports and shoot 
{nto the American interior. America’s 
vital centers are just as vulnerable as 
NATO bases.” 

The modern submarine’s highly 
sensitive sonar “eyes and ears” can 
pick up the propeller racket of a pass- 
ing carrier as far as 80 miles away. 
Once she determines her quarry’s 
direction, she can race in for the kill. 
Scout planes won’t be able to spot 
her because she will remain deeply 
submerged. Radar, which cannot 
pass through water, will be equally 
futile. Surface sonar, effective 
against ordinary submarines, will be 
baffled. To destroy a submarine, sur- 
face ships must make and maintain 
contact. The modern submarine’s 
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sustained underwater speed will be 
too fast for the carrier and her es- 
corts. The sub can hurl her acousti- 
cal homing torpedoes armed with 
nuclear warheads at nearly helpless 
targets. 

One such submarine can do the 
damage of two dozen conventional 
types. A school of these killers would 
wipe out any carrier task force or 
convoy that dared to leave port. 

The lesson is clear. The entire 
navy will have to go under water. 
That’s where tomorrow's great sca 
battles must be fought and won. 

Where do we start? First, let us 
look at our present submarine pro- 
gram. The navy has 110 submarines 
in regular service, powered by diesel 
and battery engines, most of them 
dating back to 2nd World War days. 
Every new sub is designed for the 
nuclear navy. Seventeen are now 
abuilding or authorized. 

The first of our atomic submarines 
joined the fleet for operational duty 
last January. They are of the Skate 
class. No more of this type will be 
constructed. Whey were laid down 
before the Albacore’s hull design was 
approved. 

The biggest submarine in the 
world, the 5,500-ton Triton, with 
double reactors churning out tremen- 
dous power, is being built. She is 
slated for roving radar picket service. 
Orders also have been placed for 
three missile submarines. 

The first true high-speed submers- 
ible we will have is the Skipjack. 
(Ironically, she closely resembles the 
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Holland, the first underwater war- 
ship we added to the fleet, over 58 
vears ago.) Present schedules call for 
her delivery in 1960. The navy is 
now so sure of the Skipjack’s success 
that six more like her have been re- 
quested. But as revolutionary as the 
Skipjack may be, she is only the be- 
ginning. 

Our revamped defense effort will 
drastically step up submarine devel- 
opment. ‘What we need is a crash 
program of at least 100 atomic sub- 
marines. And just any submarine 
won't do. In tomorrow’s kind of war, 
our submersibles will have to be tick- 
eted for specific tasks the same way 
that destroyers, cruisers, carriers, and 
other surface warships are today. 

The Russians will always have an 
advantage over us. They can call the 
shot on a day they wish war. We 
have to meet that threat every day. 
Our first sea line of defense is the 
tremendous deterrent power of the 
navy’s missile submarines. The sub- 
sonic, surface-to-shore missile Regu- 
lus I now is operational. Polaris, last 
of the ballistic-missile programs to 
get started, is finishing fast. 

Logically, the missile submarines 
should be sufficient. But most wars 
don’t begin logically. We must also 
be able to seek out and stop every 
Soviet submarine coming in to pitch 
nuclear missiles at our mainland. We 
could recover, perhaps, from a rup- 
ture in our ocean lifelines; we could 
not afford to lose the capacity to re- 
cover at all. 

To destroy underseas raiders dur- 
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ing the 2nd World War, we took 
calculated losses. In the future, we 
must strive for a 100% detect-and-kill 
record. 

We should start right now to set 
up a chain of stationary underwater 
listening posts far out at sea. They 
will be small spheres, manned or un- 
manned, set at the best thermal 
depths for sound detection. They 
could be anchored to the bottom by 
a nearly weightless nylon line, and 
given power to raise themselves to 
the surface. With their delicate so- 
nar devices they will be able to pick 
up any object approaching or passing 
between them. Data from them will 
be quickly relayed to a seaplane 
member of the team by radio. Di- 
rected by double and triple sonar 


“fixes, the seaplane will be able to at- 


tack accurately with air-to-under- 
water missiles. 

To back them up, we must give 
top priority to the development of 
antisubmarine submarines. The sub- 
marine killers will have to be small, 
for tight maneuvering. They will re- 
quire. nuclear power plants lighter 
than those in use. They will also 
need supplementary power for high- 
speed spurts when they close for the 
kill. 

And let us not forget that we must 
always keep our vital sea lanes open. 
We are basically an island nation. 
The Soviet Union is not. Key mate- 
rials are in limited supply here; much 


has to be brought over vast ocean 


stretches. In war, some cargo could 


be transported by huge transport 
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planes. But the bulk of it would still 
have to travel by water. 

How? Fantastic as it seems, it 
could be moved under water. We 
would use synthetic rubber tanks 
blown up in elongated shapes to cut 
resistance to a minimum. The tanks 
could carry anything from grain to 
heavy machinery. At<a safe depth 
under water, they would be pulled 
across the Atlantic in two days by 
submerged atomic tugs, and protect- 
ed by submarine-killer escorts far 
ahead and on each side of them. 

The possibilities on the 300 mil- 


lion cubic miles of the earth’s oceans 


rival those of space travel. The day 
is not far off when submarines will 
be almost completely silent, and will 
travel at speeds of 60 knots or better 
and at depths unheard of a decade 
ago. How long before that is a reali- 
ty? Certainly no longer than the peri- 
od it took us to move from 450-mile- 
an-hour Mustang fighters in the 2nd 
World War to ballistic missiles roar- 
ing 5,000 miles through space in 30 
minutes. 

By that time, in war, our entire 
navy will have gone under water. 
And our surface ships will be all the 
way under: at the bottom. 





2S 
PEOPLE ARE LIKE ‘THAT 


Mike, a young South Carolinian, was in submarine school with me at New Lon- 
don, Conn., during the Korean war. We took an instant dislike to each other, 
perhaps because he was from the South and I from New York. We continuously 
vied with one another for the top grades in school, the best score in games, or the 
prettiest date. 

Then came the toughest phase of submarine training, and I was more than a 
bit on edge. We had to ascend through 100 feet of water contained in the special 
“escape tower” established at the naval base. 

We entered the air lock, which was at the bottom and to the side of the huge 
water cylinder. After securing the heavy hatch door, the master diver soon had us 
chin-deep in water. Four of us stood there in our Momsen lungs, awaiting orders 
from the diver to ascend. Two men exited from the lock and into the pool, leaving 
Mike and me alone with the diver. I tried not to let him see my teeth chattering. 

Mike knew I was scared. He shot a disdainful look over his shoulder, muttered 
something like “all Yankees are cowards,”-and disappeared into the pool. I took 
after him, raging mad. When we both surfaced I had forgotten both my anger 
and my fear, and we began to splash, duck, and hug one another in joy. I learned 
that Mike had deliberately bi me so that I wouldn’t flunk out. We were close 
friends from that day on. Thomas N. Rizzo. 


[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive goodness of 
human nature, $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned.) 
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Paper Treasure 
From the Attic 


Two brothers turn their 
magazine-collecting hobby 
into a thriving business 


15-wORD ADVERTISEMENT ap- 

peared simultaneously in the 
New York Times, the New York 
Herald Tribune, and the Saturday 
Review. It read simply: “Millions of 
back numbers, thousands of titles. 
Try us. Back Number Wilkins, Dan- 
vers, Mass.” 

Requests began to pour in to Dan- 
vers from all corners of the world. 
Ethiopian Emperor Haile Selassie 
sent for certain back issues of Time. 
‘EV comedian Jackie Gleason put in 
a standing order for any magazine 
dealing with psychic phenomena. 
The Russian embassy in Washing- 
ton listed hundreds of issues of the 
National Geographic for which they 
had immediate need. 

A lady from Manhattan asked for 
scores of New Yorker covers to dec- 
orate a screen in her penthouse. The 
Widener library at Harvard bought 
almost 2,000 issues of the now de- 
funct Collier’s. The Federal Trade 
commission put in an urgent request 
for a Nick Carter dime novel. 

* Dublin, N.H. February, 








A woman writer from Connecticut 
wanted a 1906 issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal in which one of her 
stories had appeared. Still another 
author had searched everywhere for 
one of the early issues of Youth’s 
Companion. He was willing to pay 
a fabulous price if Back Number 
Wilkins could produce it. 

A schoolteacher in California 
wrote in for the complete series of 
the kewpie doll cutouts which ap- 
peared in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
a few years after the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

A frantic appeal came from a 
young army corporal stationed over- 
seas. “Please, please replace this 
worn-out copy of an advertisement 
which I have been carrying in my 
wallet for years. My girl friend saw 
it in a magazine and sent it to me. I 
don’t remember the name of the mag- 
azine or the date.” 


In cach case Back Number Wil- 
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kins was able to come up with the 
desired magazines, Some were easy 
to locate, but others, like the request 
from the army corporal, required 
time and research. In this particular 
instance “Wilkins” examined the tex- 
ture of the paper containing the ad- 
vertisement. He ‘compared similar 
advertisements in several slick maga- 
zines; within minutes the exact ad- 
vertisement was found in a back is- 
sue of the Saturday Evening Post 
dated three weeks after the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Back Number Wilkins is the name 
of a firm operated by two brothers, 
Jim and Austin Fleming. Jim is 45, 
quiet, an intense student. His wife 
claims that Jim has read every maga- 
zine that has passed through his 
hands. He is the kind of man who 
feels strongly about his work. Austin 
is 42, a bit more talkative, more in- 
clined to smile than Jim, yet highly 
precise when it comes to business. 
Together, they operate what is prob- 
ably the largest back-number busi- 
ness in the world. Their library has 
millions of items whose titles range 
from a 1741 issue of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine to current magazines. 

The Flemings come of Irish stock. 
Their father settled in Peabody, 
Mass., a small leather-tanning city. 
The elder Fleming had a hard time 
making a living. Esch night when 
he got heme from work, he'd show 
his raw, stained hands to his sons and 
daughter. “You see these?” he would 
ask solemnly. “That's what comes 
from not being able to read and 
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write. If you want to end up the same 
way—well, quit school and come to 
work with me.” 

The words made a strong impres- 
sion on Jim. He _ studied hard 
throughout his eight years at St. 
John’s parochial school in Peabody. 
He also made a creditable record at 
Peabody High school. But the fam- 
ily had no money, and none of the 
boys could go on to college. They 
were graduated from high school in 
the early 30's, when there was little 
work available other than that of- 
fered at the leather tanneries. 

Jim and Austin began working at 
the huge A. C. Lawrence leather 
factory. Their future looked bleak. 
Each day after supper Jim would go 
up to the attic with Austin. From the 
time they were small boys they had 
gathered magazines: their own, their 
neighbors’, their relatives’, Their 
piles grew so rapidly they were 
forced to store them in the cellar and 
their relatives’ houses as well. 

They dreamed of the day when 
they could start a business of their 
own. But then came the 2nd World 
War. The brothers joined the navy 
on the same day and for a time their 
business plans were put aside. After 
the war they went back to the leather 
factory until they had saved enough 
to make their hobby a business. 

The Flemings now have four large 
warehouses, two in Danvers and one 
each in the neighboring cities of 
Peabody and Salem. 

They bought out Fred Wilkins, 


one of the pioneers in the field, there- 
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by increasing their business tenfold. 
To meet present demand the Flem- 
ings call upon their wives and chil- 
dren to help; also their parents and 
in-laws. 

When the Flemings bought out 
Wilkins in 1947 they decided that 
theirs would be a highly specialized 
business. Rather than sell old, out- 
dated magazines for a few pennies, 
they would become literary detec- 
tives, tracking down elusive periodi- 
cals with only slight clues. 

The Flemings often go to consid- 
erable expense in their search for 
magazines. Most of their large pur- 
chases come from other dealers in 
various parts of the country. They 
also make arrangements with local 
junk collectors and wastepaper:deal- 
ers. Sometimes the Flemings go on a 
personal hunt of their own. They at- 
tend auctions, rummage sales, penny 
sales, anything that might lead them 
to a magazine pile. 

After they get the magazines into 
their warehouses, the Flemings look 
each one over carefully. The com- 
monplace ones are thrown out and 
later burned. Next, they separate the 
slick magazines from the pulps. The 
weekly magazines are then separated 
from the monthlies and quarterlies. 
The rest comes with experience. 

Out of the 25,000 letters the Flem- 
ings receive each year, the largest 
number come from colleges and uni- 
versities. Their purchases may run to 
hundreds of issues at a time. 

About a year ago, the Flemings 
heard from a New Y ok congressman 


who was trying to locate the first pub- 
lished copy of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Bx spent many eve- 
nings at the Peabody library digging 
into encyclopedias for clues. After 
much frustration he was ready to 
give up. Then one night, as he was 
browsing about his attic, he came 

upon a well-preserved copy of the: 
Massachusetts Spy dated July 17, 
1776. That periodical had been pub- 

lished weekly by one Isaiah Thomas, 

who is said to have helped Paul Re- 

vere with the lanterns when he sig- 

naled the coming of British troops 

into Boston. On the front page ap- 

peared the complete Declaration, 

published only 13 days after the sign- 

ing! The congressman paid a hand- 

some price for that issue of the Mass- 

achusetts Spy. 

One incident in particular the 
Flemings like to recall. A Wisconsin 
doctor asked for a Saturday Evening 
Post in which a certain medical arti- 
cle had appeared. He had tried deal- 
ers in Chicago and New York with- 
out result. The Flemings succeeded 
in finding the magazine easily 
enough. By coincidence, they came 
up with the very copy that once had 
belonged to the doctor! 

In spare minutes Jim thinks about 
what his father said about ignorance. 
“Often,” Jim says, “people ask us 
why we chose this kind of work. We 
tell them just what Fred Wilkins 
once told us. ‘In these magazines 
beats the very heart of America: her 
birth, trials, joys, sorrows, wars, vic- 
tories. This is our America.’ ” 





By John Gunther 


-Condensed from “Inside Russia Today”* 





The Seven Lost 


Peoples of Russia 


Stalin sent whole 
nations into exile 


N THE SPRING OF 1955, some- 
thing sensational occurred in 
~~ the Soviet Union. A small 
item appeared in a Kazakhstan paper 
announcing, like a whisper from a 
long forgotten grave, that a news- 
paper in the Chechen-Ingush lan- 
guage was soon to begin publication. 
It was news to the outside world that 
there were still enough Chechens 
and Ingush alive to support a news- 
paper. They were among the seven 
“lost peoples.” 

The lost peoples were seven na- 
tionalities, 1.7 million people, liqui- 
dated by the Russians in the 1940's, 
Their governments were destroyed, 
and their places of being obliterated 
from the very maps; they were 
picked up bodily, uprooted, and de- 
ported into exile thousands of miles 
from their homes. It was as if the 
U. S. had wiped out every trace that 
a state like Arkansas had ever exist- 
ed, and scattered its ex-citizens 
throughout Alaska. The accusation 
was that they had collaborated with 
the nazis during the 2nd World War 






or were pro-German. Only now is 
the ussR setting out to rehabilitate 
some of the scattered survivors. 

The Chechen and the Ingush are 
Circassian peoples, Moslem by reli- 
gion, who had their own autonomous 
republic in the North Caucasus. ‘The 
nazis did not quite reach the Che- 
chen-Ingush area, but came close. 
Whether the Chechen-Ingush actu- 
ally collaborated with the Germans 
is not clear; the Russians say that 
they “wanted” to collaborate. 

The Chechen-Ingush are a stub- 
born, pugnacious folk, proud of their 
independent mountaineer tradition, 
and they certainly did not like Stalin. 
Their history goes far back. They 
had their own kings before the Rus- 
sians came, and fought Catherine the 
Great. They were not finally crushed 
till 1859, and recurrent revolts 
against czarist authority came in 
1867, 1877, and 1905. 


*Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York City 16. © 1957, 1958 by John Gunther, and reprinted 
with permission. 550 pp. $5.95. 
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After the Revolution, Chechen- 
Ingush continued to be stormy. A 
revolt was beaten down in April, 
1930. (Yes, there have been minor 
revolts against Soviet rule since the 
Revolution.) The Chechen-Ingush 
resisted collectivization, and in 1931 
the cru arrested some 35,000 of 
them as “counterrevolutionary ku- 
laks and nationalist-Moslem ideolo- 
gists.” In 1936 they were given full 

sautonomous status, and their own 
republic was established. Then, 
when the German invasion of the 
Caucasus began, the Chechen-In- 
gush became restive once more. A 
revolt broke out in 1941-42, led by 
a young poet named Khasan Israilov. 

‘The Germans were in time forced 
out of the Caucasus, and Stalin 
struck. The Chechen-Ingush Auto- 
nomous Republic was liquidated as 
an administrative unit, and, more 
than this, every Chechen and Ingush 
in the entire Soviet Union was 
rounded up and sent to exile or put 
to forced labor. Chechens who had 
left their homeland years before, and 
worked in Moscow or elsewhere, 
were seized and deported. The entire 
nation of 500,000 people was de- 
stroyed. 

In charge of the operation was 
General Serov, now the boss of the 
secret police. Nxvp troops moved 
into the district in January, 1944, 
and made themselves at home. They 
were billeted in schools and hospi- 
tals, on the pretext that they were 
resting after front-line duty. Thus, 
they became familiar with local con- 





ditions and the terrain. On Feb. 23, 
mass meetings were ordered in the 
public square of each village; brass 
bands played, and the populace 
turned out. Some even brought gifts. 
They were cruelly betrayed. 
Loud-speakers blared out the 
news, without warning or explana- 
tion, that the entire Chechen-Ingush 
people were to be resettled; each fam- 
ily was given an hour to get ready. At 


.the end of the hour, men, women, 


children were marshaled into fields 
near the villages, and piled into 
trucks; then they were ee 
into freight cars at the nearest rail- 
head, and sent off to exile. The trains 
were unheated, and food was scant. 
The journey to Central Asia lasted 
at least two weeks, and thousands 
died. 

All members of the Chechen-In- 


gush government and Communist 


_ party were arrested, and anybody of, 


importance was shot. A minor irony 
is that the NKvp used new American 
automobiles and trucks, part of lend- 
lease shipments to Russia, in some 
districts. This led the dazed Che- 
chen-Ingush to think that the U. S. 
had something to do with the depor- 
tations. Not a single Chechen or In- 
gush was left in the whole territory, 
a region as big as Connecticut, 24 
hours after the operation started. 
New inhabitants, Russians from 
Kursk and Orel provinces, were 
promptly moved in. They did not 
wish to live in the Caucasus any 
more than the Chechen-Ingush 
wished to leave. Concurrently, a pro- 
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gram to wipe out every element of 
Chee hen-Ineush culture was begun. 
Museums and archives were de 
stroved, and place names Russified. 
Nor, for many years, was any refer- 
ence ever made to the Chechen- 
Ingush in the Soviet press; the name 
was even removed from standard 
reference books. This was genocide 
with a vengeance. All traces of these 
people were obliterated. 

The Soviet authorities insist that 
the Chechen-Ingush, together with 
other dispossessed peoples, were 
“given allotted land and necessary 
state aid for their economic arrange- 
ments,” in Kazakhstan and elsewhere 
in Central Asia. In practice, they 
were simply dropped in places ut- 
terly alien to them, and left largely 
to fend for themselves. Within each 
area, they were allowed a certain 
freedom of movement, and those not 
assigned to labor camps could get 
jobs—if any—of their own choosing. 
Generally, dleportees were sent to 
labor-short areas, or places where no 
one else would volunteer to come, 
because of remoteness, poor living 
conditions, or wretched climate. All 
over Central Asia, these miserable 
outcasts are still to be seen. Not a 
single one is ever known to have 
escaped to the West. 

The Karachays, a refractory high- 
land people w ho lived near Ninant 
Elbruz, suffered the same fate as the 
Chechen-Ingush; so did another 
mountaineer group, the Balkars. The 
Karachays openly collaborated with 
the invading Germans, and greeted 
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them as liberators; they even sent 
Hitler a white pony, and some 
Karachays fled with the nazis when 
they started to retreat. 

The Karachays who stayed were 
duly deported by the Russians, every 
man, woman, and child, and have 
been lost ever since—forgotten. No 
decree about them was ever pub- 
lished, and their deportation, unlike 
that of the Volga Germans and 
Crimean Tatars, was never ofhcially 
admitted. Their whereabouts today, 
if any survive, is unknown; some are 
believed to be in Kirghizia. The very 
word Karachay was expunged from - 
the Great Soviet Encyclopedia, ex- 
cept as the name of a river, and the 
Karachay autonomous region was 
stricken off the map. 

The Kalmuks, another liquidated 
people, have a fascinating history. 
There were about 130,000 of them 
and they had their own aster ei 
autonomous republic on the lower 
Volga and near the Caspian. They 
are Buddhists of Mongol origin. 
They erupted into Russia | from duets 
homeland, northern Sinkiang, in 
1630, led by their national hero, 
Khan Kho Urlyuka. About 50,000 
families made the long trek. Genera- 
tions later many Kalmuks returned 
to China. Those who stayed led an 
independent, largely nomadic exist- 
ence, raising sheep and cattle, until 
1771, when Catherine the Great 
brought them under Russian rule. 
The Kalmuks were, for some reason, 
almost always badly treated by the 
rulers of old Russia. 














THE SEVEN LOST PEOPLES OF RUSSIA 


Nor did they get along well under 
the Soviets. Lenin talked about the 
“uninterrupted chain of suffering” 
undergone by the Kalmuks, and 
promised to do something for them, 
but little was done. Soviet adminis- 
trators tried to break down their 
adherence to Buddhism, and, under 
collectivization, nomadic life became 
impossible. Came the German war. 
The nazis overran the western half 
of the Kalmuk republic, and took its 
capital, Elista. Some Kalmuks serv- 
ing in the Red army were loyal; some 
openly collaborated with the Ger- 
mans, and, when the Germans left, 
about 25,000 Kalmuks left with 
them. 

When the Soviets resumed con- 
trol, the Kalmuks were punished en 
masse in the familiar pattern. Their 
country was abolished, and Kalmuks 
are not mentioned in the Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia. Nobody knows 
for sure where the Kalmuks were 
sent—probably western Siberia. 
Some have been seen on collective 
farms near Tomsk. 

A much more advanced people, 
the Crimean Tatars, were also liqui- 
dated. These were descendants of 
the original Tatar conquerors of the 
Crimea, who set up a colorful, sturdy 
civilization there. They comprised 
about 25% of the population of the 
Crimea. They, too, were charged 
with collaboration, and many, hat- 
ing the Soviet regime, did in fact 
welcome the nazi invaders. So, as 
punishment, the whole nation was 
destroyed by the Soviet authorities, 
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and the Crimean Republic is now 
part of the Ukraine. 

Finally, the Volga Germans. Their 
fate has been hardest of all. The 
Volga German Autonomous Repub- 
lic was liquidated by August, 1941. 
About 400,000 were deported, in- 
cluding every inhabitant of German 
descent, even if he was a Red-army 
officer or soldier. 

Volga-German history goes back 
a long way. Catherine the Great 
issued two manifestoes (1762 and 
1763) inviting foreign settlement. 
Germans were promised full reli- 
gious freedom; they were exempt 
from military service, received finan- 
cial aid, and were not taxed. Pros- 
perous German colonies grew up all 
over Russia. Germans settled in 
Bessarabia, the Odessa area, the 
North Caucasus, Orenburg prov- 
ince, and in particular, the lower 
Volga region centering on Saratov. 

The Volga community was pro- 
gressive, industrious, and rich. But, 
even under the czars, the Germans 
were suspected of being more Ger- 
man than Russian, and during the 
Ist World War, plans were drawn 
up to exile them to Siberia. The 
Bolsheviks, seizing power, rescinded 
this plan, and came to the Volga 
Germans in the guise of deliverers. 

But during the 2nd World War 
they did exactly what the czars had 
threatened to do. When Germany 
attacked in 1941, the Soviet govern- 
ment decided to take no chances with 
the Volga Germans. To. catch spies 
and agents among them, NKvD air- 
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craft, disguised as German, dropped 
bogus pamphlets. When members of 
the population rose to this bait, re- 
prisals began; hundreds of Volga 
German leaders were caught and 
shot. Then came liquidation of the 
whole republic. Its territory was 
divided between Saratov and Stalin- 
grad provinces, and the population 
was deported. 

Today the Germans appear to be 
scattered over wide areas in Central 
Asia, Siberia, and ‘the northeastern 
reaches of European Russia. One 
large concentration is in the Altai 
Kray, and a German-language news- 
paper is now published in Barnaul, 
others have been seen in Vorkuta 
and in the Arctic Kolyma region. 

Little has ever become known of 
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the fate of hundreds of thousands of 
other Soviet Germans who lived in 
the Crimea, the Urals, and else- 
where. But at least 50,000 Germans 
in the Ukraine joined the nazis, and 
thousands more, who did not cross 
the lines, were punished by deporta- 
tion or otherwise. “Partial deporta- 
tions” took place from Moscow, Len- 
ingrad, other cities. But there are 
still plenty of Soviet citizens of Ger- 
man descent in the big cities, particu- 
larly Moscow, who have never been 
molested at all. 

Khrushchev has announced that 
he intends to repatriate the survivors 
of the other “lost peoples,” but no 
mentian has been made of the Volga 
Germain, who are apparently still 


considered to be beyond the pale. 


ee 


RUSES OF ADVERSITY 
“Did grandpa spank you when you were a bad boy, dad?” asked eight-year-old 


Willie. 


“Often, son,” dad answered. 


“And did great-grandpa spank grandpa when he was bad, too?” 


“He certainly did.” 


Willie reflected a moment, then asked, “Dad, don’t you suppose there might 
be something we could do about this inherent impulse towards hooliganism?” 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune (8 June ’58). 


Two factions in a frontier community were getting signatures to documents sing- 
ing the praises of rival candidates for, mayor. One group had persuaded Uncle 
Zeke, an amiable prospector, to support their candidate. 

He took the pen and inscribed a large X at the end of the list of signatures. 
Then he drew a circle around the X. 

“Why the circle?” demanded the leader of the group. 

“Well, it’s this way, Sam,” said Uncle Zeke. “I’ve got friends on both sides, and 
if it’s all the same with you, I'd rather sign an assumed name.” Tom Andrews 





By D. B. Wyndham Lewis 





Notre-Dame of London 


London's Frenchmen go to 


Mass in a circle off the square 


HE CIRCULAR CHURCH of 
Notre-Dame de France rises 
like a lighthouse on the 

brink of a maelstrom in Leicester 
place, London. 

Walk on only a few yards to the 
south of it and you are in Leicester 
square, where the concentrated folly 
and wickedness of a vast metropolis 
roars and boils every night. Con men 
and reefer merchants, racketeers and 
tough boys go about their businesses, 
mingling with the drifting, blank- 
faced, nightly crowd of pleasure 
seekers, sight-seers, and dupes. A few 
yards to the north of Notre-Dame, 
and you are in the Soho quarter. 
Soho has long enjoyed a glamorously 
murky reputation, though about 80% 
of its inhabitants are respectable 
shopkeepers living blameless lives. 

Notre-Dame de France, the official 
parish church of London’s French 
colony, is a work of art well worth 
looking for. Its shape is almost 
unique in the world. 

The circularity of Notre-Dame is 
due to the site. In the late 1860's, 
the French colony’s pastor, Father 
Charles Faure, was hunting for a 
place to build a church. It was no 
easy quest for a foreigner, and a 


priest, in our mid-Victorian London. 

Father Faure found a possibility 
off Leicester square, a large round 
building known as Burford’s Pano- 
rama. It stood on part of the site 
of a celebrated 17th-century mansion 
called Leicester House, a royal resi- 
dence known as “the pouting house 
of princes.” It was last occupied by 
George III when Prince of Wales. 
When Leicester House was pulled 
down in 1789, an artist named Rob- 
ert Barker built the Panorama to 
exhibit painted views of Edinburgh. 


For some reason, this innocent enter- 
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tainment proved very popular. Bark- 
er’s son carried on after Barker's 
death and extended the Panorama’s 
attractions, and Barker’s grandson 
after him. But by 1865, the London 
public’s zest for looking at Edin- 
burgh or any other panoramas had 
dwindled to zero, and the owner was 
glad to sell the rotunda to Father 
Faure. 

Perhaps such a site had an appeal 
for a French realist. Leicester square 
was then barely emerging from an 
all-time low point, morally speaking: 
Mid-Victorian Londoners had no 
need to travel to Paris to be shocked; 
they had everything on their own 
doorstep. 

Father Faure would be aware that 
Soho had declined equally. All the 
foreign embassies whose chapels had 
been so vital to London Catholics 
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during nearly three centuries of per- 
secution and outlawry had now 
quitted Soho square. The pictur- 
esque network of slightly disreput- 
able courts and byways familiar to 
lovers of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
New Arabian Nights was to survive 
till 1886, when the new Shaftesbury 
Ave., put through the heart of the 
quarter, killed Stevenson’s Soho dead 
for all time. 

Here, then, on Leicester place, 
in June, 1868, Cardinal Manning 
opened a cruciform church of “cast- 
iron Gothic.” It was built within 
Barker’s original rotunda, a shape 
evidently deemed unliturgical by its 
French architect, M. Boileau. 

After bomb damage in the 2nd 
World War, long overdue rebuild- 
ing became urgent. On Oct. 16, 
1955, a splendid new church was 
opened by Cardinal-Archbishop Fel- 
tin of Paris, in the presence of 
Bernard Cardinal Griffin, the French 
ambassador, and a congregation of 
1,000 or more. 

A tall, beautiful rotunda full of 
light and air has been achieved by 
the architect, Professor Corfiato. No 
exhibitionism seeped into the new 
blueprints for Notre-Dame. Cream 
is the ruling color. The use of classi- 
cal columns round the walls was 
one inspiration, the polished black 
marble floors was another, and the 
graceful treatment of the low gal- 
leries running all round the church 
certainly a third. 

A fourth inspiration, and the great- 
est, was the designing of the sanctu- 
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NOTRE-DAME OF 


ary. Behind a high altar of the 
plainest kind, framed in a shallow 
apse of blue, is a large tapestry con- 
centrating a blaze of color. It domi- 
nates the whole church. 

A great deal of newspaper publici- 
ty has been given to this tapestry. It 
was designed, chiefly in white, blue, 
greens, and reds, by Dom Robert 
0.s.B., a monk of Buckfast abbey. 
It took six months to weave on the 
world-famous French state looms at 
Aubusson, Against a sylvan back- 
ground, surrounded by fawns, lambs, 
butterflies, and all manner of inno- 
cent beautiful creatures, stands the 
white-clad Mother of God. She is a 
young and beautiful girl wearing 
what “might be one of the regional 
costumes wall Old France. This treat- 
ment was duly criticized as “Disney- 
ish” by the ultraconservative and the 
sour, though there are plenty of 
precedents all over Christendom Cin- 
cluding that charming Annunciation 
of Lorenzo Lotto in which our Lady’s 
cat, startled by the archangel, is tak- 
ing a sideways leap out of his way ). 
ig ethereal, Arcadian grace is com- 
parable with the best medieval 
illumination. 

Under a circle of plain semicircu- 
Jar arches on classic columns run 
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the galleries. These were a strikingly 
hideous feature of the former church, 
illustrating the despair of the archi- 
tect on trying to fit a 19th-century 
Gothic cross into an 18th-century 
pagan circle. They have been trans- 
formed with as much skill as the 
steel-piped organ, built for the origi- 
nal church and now divided into 
halves. 

All round this circular fortress of 
the faith seethes the nightly whirl- 
pool. To plunge out into it afresh, on 
issuing from an evening Mass in 
Notre-Dame, is a curiously Dan- 
tesque experience. If they speak 
French in heaven (the total French 
population of Dante’s Paradiso is 
two) one may well imagine old 
Father Faure rubbing his hands and 


saying, “Ca va!” 


MAN OF THE WORLD 


The express elevator in the store was crowded. Among its passengers was a tiny 
lad about four vears old, who evidently had never ridden an elevator before. Terri- 


fied, he clung to his mother’s skirt. 


But when the elevator stopped, he stepped out, bowed to the operator, and 


said, 


“Thank you. I had a perfectly marvelous time!” 


F.B. 














By Madelon Golden 


Condensed from the “Chicago 


Sunday Tribune Magazine” 


* 





A Start in the World 


Friends of Orphans, Inc., are 
giving it to young people who 
grew up in institutions | 


| ) ARBARA STEBBINS grew up in a 
) home for dependent children. 
For most children like Barbara, a 
17th or 18th birthday means losing 
the very roof over their heads. But 
Barbara, thanks to Friends of Or- 
phans, Inc., of Chicago, is preparing 
herself for a career as a nurse. 

“I don’t know how I would have 
made out alone,” says Barbara. “I 
guess I would have looked for some 
kind of a job and tried to lay some- 
thing aside each week. Eventually | 
might have had enough money. . . .” 
She broke off the thought, a con- 
cerned look on her pretty young face 
giving way toa smile. 

“But now I have this scholarship 
for my entire nursing education! It’s 
just wonderful when people have so 
much faith in you.” 

She talked as she walked to class 
in Oak Park hospital, her student- 
capped head held high. 

Fortune was kinder to Barbara 
than to thousands of others who 
leave the nation’s institutional homes 


each year. For them, assistance from 
public money stops. It’s time to go to 
work in order to exist. 

There are no mothers and fathers 
to provide room and board while 
such youths take those first small- 
wage jobs for the inexperienced, 
much less to proffer higher educa- 
tion. Their parents were overtaken, 
often too long ago to remember, by 
incapacitating illness or economic 
catastrophe, or death. 

Home has been some institution 
which did well to keep them fed and 
doctored when they were little. Now 
its doors close behind them. They go 
out, with no nest egg to reach for. 

So it was long before Little Or- 
phan Annie, and so it still largely is. 

Barbara Stebbins symbolizes a 
break in that tradition. She is a schol- 
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arship student, and receives room, 
board, tuition, allowances, and all 
expenses leading to a degree in nurs- 
ing. 

Her sponsors are the small band 
of women, housewives and mothers, 
who constitute Friends of Orphans, 
Inc. But you won’t find them in any 
telephone book. They have no rent- 
ed offices and no paid staff. Yet, in 
22 years, the women have raised 
$332,610 and spent the sum person- 
ally and directly on individual de- 
pendent children in the Chicago 
area. 

Friends of Orphans have _pur- 
chased everything from birthday 
cakes to tonsillectomies, shoes to vita- 
min pills, mattresses to playgrounds, 
and still do. Lately they are also spe- 
cializing in “better starts in the 
world.” 

For some boys and aide reaching 
their 17th or 18th birthdays this proj- 
ect means vocational training as 
beautician, mechanic, technician, or 
stenographer. For a chosen few it 
even means four years in college. For 
many more it means such “extras” 
as new clothes or dental work, which 
have brought self-assuring appear- 
ance and greater opportunities on the 
job market. 

At any rate, these “friends” figure 
they are giving the graduating 
youths a chance to make something 
more of themselves than would be 
possible without their motherly 
boost. 

The organization began when a 
father-and-daughter team undertook 


to buy groceries for needy children 
during the depression of the 30's. 
“As I took the food around to homes, 
I was shocked to realize what these 
children were denied,” recalls Mrs. 
Ethyl Andersen Johnson, of Win- 
netka. 

She found children failing in 
school, because no money was avail- 
able for tonsillectomies. She found 
children with constant colds, be- 
cause after school they walked home 
barefooted to save their shoes. She 
found other children without blan- 
kets or toys. “Many children had 
never seen a birthday cake.” 

Her father, the late Arthur M. 
Andersen, head of an accounting 
firm, encouraged her projects with 
sizable contributions—but a bear was 
had by the tail. In 1936 Mrs. John- 
son called together 59 women friends 
and asked them to join her as Friends 
of Orphans, Inc. 

“We don’t just hand over checks 
to administrations or boards,” ob- 
serves Mrs. Malcolm Gilchrist, of 
Kenilworth, the group’s president. 
“Whatever we do, we do in individ- 
ual endeavor for specific children.” 

In assisting the older boys and 
girls they try to learn what colleges, 
jobs, or extras the youths want. 

Barbara Stebbins first told her 
dream of becoming a nurse to Sisters 
and Msgr. George Halpin, superin- 
tendent, at Maryville academy in 
Des Plaines. This big home with 800 
children, an agency of the Catholic 
Charities of the Chicago archdiocese, 


had only three scholaz:t ‘2 to parcel 
| 
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out to Barbara’s senior class. Mon- 
signor Halpin was “delighted,” there- 
fore, when the women voted to spon- 
sor Barbara’s self-selected career. 
And so was her mother, who has 
battled lifelong illness but kept faith- 
ful contact with Barbara. 

Another Friends of Orphans schol- 
arship winner is “persistent” John, 
18 (whose identity must be protect- 
ed), studying at a small church col- 
lege in another state. He was brought 
to an Illinois home at only three, and 
seldom saw a relative again. At school 
his marks were always low, apparent- 
ly due to emotional disturbances 
which plague many dependent chil- 
dren. Consequently, when he sur- 
prisingly announced that he planned 
to go to college, his teachers did not 
think that they could recommend 
him. 

Resolutely he set out alone, with 
one suit, a pair of shoes, and the 
promise of a job waiting on tables. 
At the end of last semester he had 
stayed out of debt by skipping some 
meals, and through it all earned a 
C average. F 

On the other hand, «Fred, a bril- 
liant boy with a straight A average 
in high school, would not be in a 
great Catholic university but for 
the encouragement of the women’s 
group. 

He lacked confidence. He thought 
that no “important” school would 
want him “without a family behind 
me. 

“Frequently, dependent children 
have such feelings of rejection that 
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they lose perspective of their own 
worth,” observes Mrs. Gilchrist. 

Today Fred has a new sense of 
well-being. The recognition of the 
scholarship and his warm acceptance 
in an “important” community have 
finally nicked his feelings of inferi- 
ority. 

Marian, 18, is sponsored at a wom- 
en’s college in the Midwest. She is 
gifted but was chronically ill. Her 
only visit with her mother in an in- 
stitution had hurt and thwarted her. 

Then the Friends of Orphans 
singled her out for a college educa- 
tion. They spent some afternoons 
last fall shopping for her wardrobe 
and coiffure as if she were a daughter 
of their own. Her morale and health 
improved. Her letters are now cheer- 
ful and full of hope. 

Recently the group presented Pe- 
ter Betts, a University of Chicago 
freshman, with a typewriter and 
some other useful gifts. He had been 
rated as “a son we'd be proud to 
have” back at Lawrence hall, a boys’ 
home in Chicago. 

Orthodontia (corrective dentist- 
ry), a luxury item in children’s 
homes, is being provided for several 
children, with the usual trans- 
figuring results. 

There is always a child waiting 
for Friends of Orphans, Inc., to 
spend any contribution on, says the 
group's treasurer, Mrs. Ralph F. 
Huck, 520 Oak St., Winnetka. 
There’s always a Barbara, a John, a 
Fred, a Marian, a Peter—awaiting a 
chance to use their talents. 











By Juliana Wadham 


Condensed from the book* 





The Case of Cornelia Connelly 


Wife, mother, and nun, she is an extra- 
ordinary candidate for beatification 


Cornelia Connelly, foundrcss of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus, be- 
came a nun because her husband, a 
convert to Catholicism, wanted to be 
a priest. She had borne five children. 

Her life, which she wished to be 
simple and inconspicuous, was made 
sensational by the erratic behavior of 
her husband, who sued her in one of 
the most publicized trials of the 19th 
century. She was a controversial figure 
until her death, and was not even cer- 
tain that her Rule would survive. 

Yet today she is a candidate for bea- 
tification. Her teaching Order has 
spread from England to France, Switz- 
erland, Ireland, West Africa, and the 
U.S. 

Her story will be concluded in the 
September issue. 





XTHING in the early life of 

Cornelia Augusta Peacock 

hinted of the turbulence and 
tragedy of her later years. She was 
educated at home by the best tutors 
and governesses, and learned what 
her contemporaries in England were 
learning: drawing, sewing, music, 
French, and Italian. But she learned 
more, because Philadelphia was her 





home and men were often her teach- 
ers. She was thoroughly grounded in 
grammar, mathematics, history, and 
geography. 

As a girl, Cornelia was pretty, 
charming, gay, and sometimes self- 
willed, with a natural buoyancy of 
spirit that lasted all her life. In 1831, 
when she was 22, she announced her 
engagement to 27-year-old Pierce 
Connelly, an Episcopal curate. How 
or when they met we do not know, 
but it is unlikely that it was through 
the normal social channels. His fami- 
ly was in trade, the furniture trade, 
with its aura of dusty rooms and 
shuttered windows. Cornelia’s sister 


Isabel, with whom she lived, opposed 
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the match with great vigor and per- 
sistence. 

Pierce’s Irish-immigrant back- 
ground did not deter Cornelia, how- 
ever. Like many others, she was 
swept off her feet by his charm. He 
loved to tease, but he had the de- 
lightful gift of making others feel 
more intelligent, more important, 
than they were. 

In addition to his considerable 
powers in the pulpit and his personal 
charm, Pierce had had a good uni- 
versity education which he put to 
good account. He engaged in the re- 
ligious controversies of the day with 
an eloquence and enthusiasm that 
attracted the attention and respect of 
both his parishioners and his bishops. 

The scene was all set for a stock 
romance: the young clergyman with 
eloquence and sincerity; the beauti- 
ful ward forbidden by her guardian 
to see or speak to him. There were 
whispered consultations, forbidden 
letters, and secret encounters. 

Throughout the harried courtship, 
Cornelia had the support of her sister 
Adeline, whose husband’s wealth 
and position put her at the head of 
Philadelphia society. From Adeline’s 
house, on Dec. 1, 1831, Cornelia was 
married to the Reverend Pierce Con- 
nelly. 

Immediately after the wedding 
Pierce accepted the rectorship of 
Trinity church in Natchez, Miss., 
where he and Cornelia lived for four 
years. In 1832 their son Mercer was 
born, and, in 1835 a daughter, Ade- 


line, named for her aunt, to whom 


Cornelia wrote often and affection- 
ately. There was so much to write 
about: Pierce’s goodness and con- 
sideration, his eloquence and inspira- 
tion, Mercer’s first words, Ady’s first 
steps. 

Cornelia’s letters were always 
cheerful, full of the trivialities of un- 
eventful domesticity, until, on Sept. 
1, 1835, she broke startling news. 
“Pierce has resigned his parish to 
examine at leisure and with care the 
distinctive doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic religion. The attacks upon 
the Catholics have led him into a 
laborious study of the controversy, 
and he begins to doubt whether they 
are not more near the truth than we. 
He intends preaching his farewell 
sermon next Sunday. 

“Do not be unhappy about me, 
dear Ady. I have perfect confidence 
in the piety, integrity, and learning 
of my dear husband.” 

Within six weeks Pierce had de- 
cided to take his family to Rome. 

The Episcopal bishops and public 
were startled and upset by Pierce’s 
decision. Bishop Otey wrote to him, 
“I am amazed, overwhelmed, con- 
founded. How shall I give you up? I 
still love you with an undying affec- 
tion.” 

Pierce’s actions were typical. His 
decision was made, so he must im- 
mediately make it impossible to re- 
treat. He published his farewell 
sermon, sold his property, except for 
a small house kept against an emer- 
gency, and made a public announce- 
ment. He put between him and a 
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possible change of heart the over- | 
whelming barrier of public recanta- 
tion and ridicule. . 

He took Cornelia and the children 
to New Orleans, and while they were 
waiting to sail, Cornelia for the first 
time took the initiative from Pierce. 
She would not wait to be received 
into the Church. If Catholicism is 
true, she reasoned, why remain out- 
side? She could see no point in re- 
maining cut off from the sacraments 
and the means of grace. She pre- 
sented herself to Bishop Blanc of 
New Orleans, who, after satisfying 
himself that her disposition and 
knowledge were genuine, allowed 
her to make her First Communion. 

Pierce was there, but he was not 
persuaded by the fervor of her ac- 
ceptance. He decided to wait for the 
impressiveness of Rome, for abjura- 
tion with full pontificals in the Eter- 
nal City. 


In Rome, the Connellys stood at the 
entrance to the complex, dazzling 
world of European privilege. At the 
center was a Venetian nobleman, 
Pope Gregory XVI, the last great 
papal patron of the arts. Letters of 
introduction from American bishops 
admitted Pierce and Cornelia to the 
inner circle, where they met not only 
the princes of the Church, but the 
princes of Europe. 


The Connellys loved Rome, and 


Rome loved the Connellys. Roman , 


society, as cosmopolitan, as political, 
as affected, as malicious, as that of 


any European capital of the period, 





absorbed them at once. They were 
a novelty, two earnest, handsome 
Americans converted in a foreign 
land and from a foreign faith. 

Pierce was delighted with the way 
Cornelia delighted Rome. “We have 
enjoyed the society of some of the 
most distinguished and delightful 
people that can be found. Cornelia 
has, indeed, been a universal favor- 
ite.” 

They soon moved from their origi- 
nal apartments in the Via della 
Croce to an apartment in the Palazzo 
Simonetti. They were enthralled by 
the parties and buildings, by the 
churches, by the excitement and the 
peace. On Palm Sunday, March 27, 
1836, Pierce made his abjuration, 
with the eminent Lord Shrewsbury 
of England standing sponsor for 
him. On March 31, husband and 
wife received the sacrament of Con- 
firmation. 

In August, he accepted an invita- 
tion from Lord Shrewsbury to stay 
some weeks at Alton Towers, a fabu- 
lous Gothic palace in England. 
There he was introduced to all the 
old Catholic families, and was daz- 
zled by his own good fortune. “I 
have not been able to accept all the 
invitations I have had from great 
people,” he wrote. 

relia remained in Rome with 
her children, taking lessons in paint- 
ing and singing, and reading the 
lives of St. Ignatius, St. Francis of 
Sales, and St. Francis of Assisi. She 
was beginning to know Rome from 
within, to take it for granted as well 
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as enjoy it, when Pierce returned 
from England. He wanted to return 
to America, but as Cornelia was ex- 
pecting another child, they decided 
to settle down in Vienna for several 
weeks. There, on June 22, their sec- 
ond son, John Henry, was born. 

In Vienna Pierce began to receive 
bad news of his American property. 
His brothers wrote to say that unfore- 
seen losses had seriously reduced the 
income from their joint estate; they 
urged him to return at once. 

After an exhausting voyage of 61 
days, the Connellys arrived in New 
Orleans on Jan. 7, 1838, and re- 
turned to Natchez. Their reception 
was cool, and the months that fol- 
lowed were difficult. Their friends 
were polite but distant, and their 
financial situation was extremely 
serious. Through it all Cornelia 
acted with her curious combination 
of placidity and gaiety, in spite of 
the fact that she was again expecting 
a child. What her sister Mary said 
three years before was still true: 
“They are, and always have been, the 
happiest couple that ever breathed.” 

For five months they worried over 
what they should do, while Pierce 
enthusiastically explained his con- 
version to anyone willing to listen 
to him. And then, in June, 1838, 
he was asked by the rector of the 
College of St. Charles at Grand 
Coteau in Louisiana, to come and 
teach. He needed a professor of 
English, he wrote, and had heard of 
the Connellys. Gratefully, Pierce 
accepted the offer. 
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_ The Connellys arrived at Grand 
Coteau on June 24, 1839, and moved 
into a small bungalow on the thickly 
wooded convent grounds. A month 
later their second daughter and 
fourth child, Mary Magdalen, was 
born. She was weak and ailing, and 
lived only a few weeks. Her death 
left Cornelia mentally and physically 
depressed. 

But her resilience was always 
amazing, and her recovery was swift. 
There was, as usual, much to do. She 
ran her house with one maid, made 
her children’s clothes, and taught 
and played with them, besides giv- 


ing music lessons in the convent. 


Tue pays passed quickly and in 
peace. Gradually, with Pierce away 
all day, Cornelia fell into the quiet, 
meticulous routine of the nuns. 
Rome had excited her, but here, in 
this quiet country convent, she be- 
came slowly and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the practice and 
precepts of her faith, and was fasci- 
nated by them. 

She read a great deal, especially 
St. Ignatius, whose bold, clear strokes 
enchanted her. She surprised her 
spiritual directors by embracing what 
he called “the third degree of hu- 
mility’—a voluntary preference for 
suffering, hardship, and humility 
whenever possible. 

Pierce, too, was reading avidly, 
and together they began their labor- 
ious search for personal sanctity. 
When Pierce returned in the even- 
ings, “we read together,” as he wrote, 
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“always ending up with a chapter of 
the Imitation of Christ.” 

The number of the Connellys’ 
converts during the years at Grand 
Coteau was impressive. The year 
1840 claimed Cornelia’s sister Mary, 
who was followed not much later 
by Adeline. The next year added 
George Peacock and John Connelly 
to the list, to be followed a year later 
by John’s wife. 

Cornelia spent a great deal of 
time with the three children, Mercer, 
Ady, and Pretty Boy (John Henry), 
who was the darling of the family, 
adventurous, lighthearted, and gay. 

Cornelia worried about being too 
happy at Grand Coteau. One day in 
January, 1840, when she was stand- 
ing in the garden watching John 
Henry, it seemed to her that she was 
too fortunate, that her love for God 
had meant no proper sacrifice, had 
brought with it no special demands. 
In a moment of generosity, she re- 
called later, she asked God to ask of 
her any sacrifice He chose. It is not 
often that the casual uplifting of 
one’s heart is taken so literally. 

Twenty-four hours later her little 
son lay dying. 

He had run into the garden with a 
huge Newfoundland dog. They had 
played together, and somehow, be- 
tween the good-natured clumsiness 
of the dog and the unsteady limbs 
of the little boy, John Henry had 
fallen, or been pushed, into a maple- 
sugar boiler. He took a long time to 
die. For 43 hours, scalded and in 
agony, he lay in his mother’s arms. 


“At early dawn on the feast of the 
Purification,” she wrote later, “he 
was taken into the temple of the 
Lord.” Three words in her diary re- 
cord the night. “Sacrifice! Sacrifice! 
Sacrifice!” 

It was an ave of note taking, of 
resolutions anc counsels, of long, 
careful introspection. Clergymen, 
soldiers, politicians, and housewives 
kept diaries. But Cornelia’s spiritual 
notes are different. They are hap- 
hazard jottings in a neat script, some- 
times one line on a page, sometimes 
several pages carefully filled, some- 
times several pages left empty. They 
are short and practical, a shorthand 
of experience and contemplation. At 
this time in her life she was writing: 
“Ourselves the worst enemies to 
Pi: love naturally, because we 
do not help them to mortify them- 
selves”; and, from St. Theresa of 
Avila, “One single ‘Blessed be God’ 
in adversity is of more avail than a 
thousand thanksgivings in a day of 


prosperity.” 


Preoccuriep, perhaps, with her 
own grief and busy with Mercer and 
Ady and the routine of her house- 
keeping, Cornelia did not notice that 
Pierce was becoming restless. His 
sentiments were still sincere and his 
piety impressive, but he felt restricted 
and limited at Grand Coteau. He 
had become accustomed to being the 
center of attention; it was hard for 
him to be an amateur among profes- 
sionals, a layman among the priests 
at Grand Coteau. 
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In October, with characteristic 
abruptness, he told Cornelia that he 
wanted to become a priest. She was 
expecting their fifth child. 

They were walking home from 
Mass on Sunday morning when he 
opened the subject. She had had no 
foreboding, no suspicion of any kind. 
He explained to her the formalities 
of applying to Rome for a separation, 
and the probability that she would be 
required to enter a Religious Order 
if he were to be eligible for ordina- 
tion. In the meantime, he told her, 
they must live together as brother 
and sister in order to test his vocation 
and their endurance. If they then 
felt confident that it was God’s will, 
they could pursue their cause with 
Rome. 

This was no thrilling call to sacri- 
fice, but a sober, frightening demand. 
If Cornelia refused him she might 
be standing in the way of his proper 
vocation. She was stricken and dis- 
believing. 

Among the spiritual directors who 
told her most strongly that Pierce 
was a man cut out for great things, 
a man apart, was Bishop Flaget, 
their friend and admirer for many 
years. Flaget had lived all his life 
with the burning desire to become a 
Trappist monk; to him the special 
vocation was a delicate, important 
call that must be heard. He assured 
Cornelia, in spite of her tears, that 
both Pierce and she were specially 
called. , 

Her acceptance was the hardest 
thing ever asked of her, against 
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which her instincts and her reason 
rebelled. Years later, she said that 
the Society of the Holy Child Jesus 
was founded on that day, Oct. 13, 
when Pierce told her he wanted to 
become a priest, and that it was 
founded on a broken heart. She was 
32 years old. 

In March their youngest son, 
Frank, was born. Cornelia must have 
found relief in the normal demand- 
ing affections of a baby. Some short 
jerky notes in one of her spiritual 
diaries are all that remain of the 
struggle that went on within her. In 
one place, arguing with herself, she 
wrote under “Pros”: “It is for the 
glory of God that we should save our 
souls. If we can save our souls more 
surely in that way, and help others to 
do so, too, this is fulfilling God’s 
designs upon us and procuring his 
glory.” Under “Cons” she answered 
back: “We are very weak. Those 
who are very weak are not fit for so 
perfect a state, and not more sure of 
saving their souls in that state, there- 
fore not for the glory of God. We do 
not know ourselves and cannot judge 
whether we are weak or strong.” 

“O my God,” she prayed during a 
retreat with the nuns, “bless us and 
fill us with thy Spirit that we may 
come out of this retreat dead to our- 
selves and living only for Thee.” The 
prayer was answered. With a brevity 
and briskness that were later typical, 
she wrote: “Examined vocation. De- 
cided. Simplicity—confidence. . . . I 
abandon without reserve all to thy 
will.” 


SESE ESSENCES ESEEESue-aeTEyDIaSSUaNENNA OTs. eTNUtGRETETEEearEeeeesrereee 
—— 
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In April, 1842, Lord Shrewsbury 
wrote to say that he was at last able 
to offer Pierce a definite job as tutor 


‘to his nephew Talbot, and in May 


Pierce sailed for England. His in- 
terest in England was the zeal of the 
proselyte. He saw her ripe for con- 
version, a country deprived of her 
religious inheritance for 200 years 
and eager to be reinstated. He had 
sold their home in Natchez with 
customary swiftness, arranged for 
Cornelia, Ady, and Frank to board in 
the convent at Grand Coteau, and 
taken nine-year-old Mercer, who was 
to be educated at Lord Shrewsbury’s 
expense by the Jesuits at Stonyhurst 
in England. 


For 14 pireicutr months Cornelia 
waited. “Mortification,” she wrote, 
“is absolutely necessary to acquire a 
perfect conformity to the will of 
God.” Few other words remain of the 
loneliness and bewilderment of spirit 
she must have suffered while Pierce 
was away. Those few notes that do 
remain suggest that she missed him 
dreadfully, and that her energies 
were all devoted to combating her 
dependence upon him in preparation 
for their greater separation. 

She was a woman to whom her 
children were a source of pleasure 
and happiness, but it was upon her 
husband that her life centered and 
from whom her,inspiration came. 
Yet only occasionally did she allow 
herself the release of: writing in her 
diary, on one occasion with some 
weariness, “O God help me to live, 


not I but Jesus in me, in his spirit of 
sacrifice and suffering, with only 
God in view, the reparation of his 
glory, the salvation of souls. For this 
end even suffering becomes sweet.” 

The period of waiting came at last 
to an end. Pierce went to Rome and 
laid his petition before the ecclesias- 
tical authorities, who assured him 
that nothing could be done unless 
his wife was present. Pierce arranged 
for her to travel to England first and 
stay with the Shrewsburys. 

Cornelia found England attractive 
and Alton as thrilling as Pierce had 
said. Lord Shrewsbury was an ear- 
nest and excellent host, and Cornelia 
was fascinated by the English coun- 
tryside, but she could not have been 
at ease. She had voluntarily aban- 
doned the world, expecting only to 
see Pierce again when he was a priest, 
or, as he put it, “when we are both 
in our long gowns,” but here she was 
in the midst of parties and witticisms, 
and more trying still, near Pierce, de- 
lighted to have her back, delighted 
by her effect upon his precious Eng- 
lish society, excited and energetic. 
He seemed in no hurry to go to 
Rome. 

Cornelia was having grave doubts 


- about his intentions. Years later she 


told one of her nuns that had they 
acted then upon her judgment the 
resulting catastrophes would never 
have occurred. She must often have 
suggested to him that this was the 
time for turning back, but Pierce re- 
fused to abandon his course. After 
many delays, they went to Rome. 
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The Pope, Gregory XVI, was 
friendly to Pierce. He was even 
amused when Frank, aged three, 
made them laugh in audience. The 
boy, told to kneel down and kiss the 
Pope’s slippered foot, instead gave it 
“a crack with his handkerchief.” But 
the Pope’s attention was not enough. 
The formulas and practices of cen- 
turies must be considered; the ma- 
chinery of Rome moved slowly. 

As always, Cornelia fell back on 
prayer. Her notes, more detailed than 
usual, advised her sternly to “mortify 
nature one day at a time. Do and 
suffer one day at a time.” The prob- 
lem of her vocation had become a 
personal one, and she faced it entire- 
ly on a spiritual plane. “It is for the 
glory of God that we should be saints. 
God wills what is for his glory. God 
wills me to be a saint. Therefore I 
shall be a saint. Live for Eternity. 
Eternity, Eternity, Eternity.” 


On Marcu 5, 1844, Cornelia went 
into retreat at the Sacred Heart con- 
vent, Trinita dei Monti, in Rome, 
and confirmed her decision: “1. If, 
O my God, Thou are pleased to place 
me in a Religious life, I offer myself 
to Thee to suffer in my heart with 
Thee and for Thee not to do my will 
but thine in the will of my superiors. 
2. I offer myself to Thee to suffer the 
loss of any esteem whatever and to be 
despised without any exception. 3. I 
offer myself to Thee to suffer in my 
body by all my senses, by cold, by 
hunger, by thirst, and in any manner 
whatever (and without reserves) 
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that may the most contribute to the 
glory and the good of souls.” 

‘The Roman Consultors, to whom 
the petition for separation had al- 
ready been presented, advised them 
that it was time to make their formal 
petition for Pierce’s ordination in 
audience with the Pope. On March 
15, they knelt before him and 
handed him their request. It pleaded 
their sincerity and the fact that 
Cornelia had been accepted as pro- 
visional postulant by the Sacred 
Heart convent at Trinita dei Monti 
while Pierce was provisionally ac- 
cepted by the Society of Jesus. It 
went on to say: “A provision has also 
been made in the most suitable man- 
ner for the welfare of their three 
children. The son, 11 years of age, 
is placed at the Jesuit college of 
Stonyhurst in England, and the Earl 
of Shrewsbury has expressly engaged 
to take special care of him. The 
daughter, aged nine years, is being 
educated in the aforesaid convent of 
the Sacred Heart, here in Rome, 
while her mother is to take the veil. 

“There is also a son, three years of 
age, who will be placed i in due time 
where he may be taken care of and 
be brought up with every attention 
and may also receive, while his ten- 
der years require it, the assistance of 
his mother herself. The petitioner 
will assign a capital out of his own 
private estate for the benefit of the 
said children.” 

The Pope accepted their petition. 
They were to enter their respective 
Orders at once. 
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In Holy Week of the following 
year, Pierce put on his “long gown” 
and received the tonsure. The deed 
of separation became public knowl- 
edge, and he received Minor Orders, 
the first step towards ordination, in 
the church of the Trinita convent, 
while Cornelia sang in the choir, 
and Adeline, a little girl of nine, 
cried in a mixture of excitement, be- 
wilderment, and misery. 

In spite of having her children 
near, the next year was not a happy 
one for Cornelia. She found her con- 
vent bed hard, the room cold, and 
the quiet frightening. She suffered 
from a feeling of claustrophobia that 
was both mental and physical. She 
fought with herself in prayer and 
meditation, but her heart was empty, 
her mind listless. Only her will re- 
mained secure against her longing 
for Pierce, who visited her every ten 
days and listened to Ady playing the 
piano or Frank reciting. 

After more than a year, Cornelia 


decided that she could not become - 


a Sacred Heart nun. At the same 
time that she told her superior her 
doubts, Pierce decided that he was 
not called to be a Jesuit, and wished 
to be a secular priest. The usual 
procedure was shortened, and, on 
July 6, 1845, he was ordained. 

On July 7 he offered his first Mass 
in the convent chapel, its great doors 
flung open to embrace a large con- 
gregation. A letter to America from 
a young man who was there gave 
this account of the event. “This 
morning at about ten o'clock Mr. 
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Pierce Connelly sent word to the 
college for some of the American 
students to assist at his first Mass, 
which he celebrated in the church of 
the convent where his former wife 
lives. There were a good many per- 
sons there who wished to receive 
Communion from him, among them 
his little daughter. Before giving the 
Communion, Mr. Connelly turned 
from the altar and addressed her 
publicly for about 15 minutes, ex- 
horting her to remember this day, 
and celebrate the anniversary of it, 
not only here but in heaven. 

“After Mass we went into the 
sacristy to see him and congratulate 
him, but he was entirely overcome, 
and could scarcely speak with us. 
He invited us into another room to 
congratulate Mrs. Connelly. I have 
seen so much in the American papers 
about Mrs. Connelly pining away 
that I was surprised to see her so joy- 
ful. Indeed, I never saw any person 
more so. I am sure it is the happiest 
day of her life.” 

Ecstatically, Pierce wrote to Amer- 
ica: “I wanted to write to you when 
I put on the cassock but I felt afraid 
to write about it. It seemed too great 
to count upon, and till the blessed 
day I said my first Mass I never could 
feel sure of it.” 

For Cornelia the months that fol- 
lowed were as hard as those that had 
gone before: anxiety about the fu- 
ture, sudden inspirations and cor- 
responding depressions, strange spiri- 
tual attractions drained of their 
vitality by equally strong repulsions. 
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And then, quite suddenly, came the 
command of the Pope that she was to 
help found a new teaching Order in 
England. 

It was a breathtaking, fabulous 
suggestion that a woman who had 
borne five children, had only recent- 
ly left her husband, and was not even 
a professed novice was to start a new 
Order in a country she had only once 
visited for a few weeks. But so deeply 
had the Connellys’ piety impressed 
the Holy Father, such disadvantages 
slipped by unnoticed. 

The Pope was extremely vague. 
He requested simply that Cornelia, 
with the help of her spiritual direc- 
tors, draw up a proposed Rule for a 
teaching Order. He did make it clear, 
however, that he intended her to 
help Bishop Nicholas Wiseman, 
vicar apostolic of England’s Midland 
district, in his crusade for the recon- 
version of England to Catholicism. 

Cornelia had little knowledge of 
ecclesiastical convention. Since she 
had to have a model on which to base 
her ideas for the new Order, she 
chose the Rule of her beloved St. 
Ignatius, founder of the Jesuits. But 
she was a woman who loved light- 
heartedness and joy, and, even in 
her unhappiness, sought to preserve 
them. It was natural to her to associ- 
ate happiness with the innocence of 
childhood, and as she worked upon 
her Rule in front of a picture of Jesus 
as a child in his Mother’s arms, she 
decided to call her Order the Society 
of the Holy Child Jesus. 


Hers was to be an active Order. 
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She rejected total poverty and en- 
closure, extra fasts, and bodily aus- 
terities. 

The emphasis of Cornelia’s Rule 
was always upon moderation and 
love. She could see no need for holi- 
ness to associate itself with drabness, 
or zeal with lack of taste. Even on 
smal] points she insisted on cheerful- 
ness. The infirmary “must be kept 
very clean, the beds well made, and 
the rooms dressed with pictures and 
flowers.” 

Pierce, who continued to see and 
write to her, tried to persuade Cornel- 
ia to let her Rule rest upon the pre- 
cepts of St. Francis of Sales rather 
than upon St. Ignatius; his enthusi- 
asm for the Jesuits had long been on 
the wane. But Cornelia was unde- 
terred. 

Her new independence troubled 
him; he did not attempt to hide his 
delight when an offer from Lord 
Shrewsbury meant that he could go 
to England, too. He eagerly accepted 
the post of tutor to Talbot at Alton. 

Cornelia arrived in England on 
Aug. 15, 1846, the very day that saw 
the royal assent given to the Reli- 
gious Opinions bill, which removed 
the last serious disabilities for Catho- 
lics in England. Mercer came from . 
Stonyhurst to join her, and with her 
three children she went at once to 
see Wiseman. For the first time he 
made clear the nature of the Order 
he wished her to found. 

A month later, Pierce followed her 
to England. 


(To be concluded) 
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THE LETTER 
To the Editor: I have heard many 
interpretations of the Church’s views 
on suicide. Being a Protestant, I 
would like to know: first, if suicide 
is a mortal sin, then how is there for- 
giveness after death; second, would 
one have a Christian burial; and 
third, would one have the benefit of 
the prayers of the faithful? 
Mrs. Alice Gage. 





THE ANSWER 
By J. D. Conway 

Mrs. Gage, I shall begin by giving 
direct answers to your three ques- 
tions, and then explain some of the 
reasons for my answers. 

1. Suicide is a mortal sin when it 
is free and deliberate; and since it is 
likely to be the final voluntary act 
of the decedent there is little possi- 
bility of forgiveness, either in this 
life or in the next. 

2. Those who kill themselves with 
cold deliberation are denied Chris- 
tion burial. 

3. Suicides who are denied Chris- 
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tion burial are also deprived of a 
funeral Mass and of the anniversary 
Mass of requiem. Otherwise, prayers 
and Masses may be offered for the 
repose of their souls. 

Suicide is a mortal sin because it 
is a rebellion of the creature against 
his Creator, and because it violates 
God’s supreme right over our lives. 
Rebellion is the essence of sin; it is 
contrary to the purpose in life for 
which God created us. That purpose 
is union with God in love, union 
here in grace and conformity of will, 
and union in heaven in possession 
and happiness. Mortal sin rejects 
that union totally; it rejects God. 
When we love God we choose Him 
above all things, anour wills con- 
form to his. When we sin we choose 
his creatures ahead of Him, forget- 
ting that their goodness is only 
twinkling tinsel reflecting his un- 
limited goodness. 

Repentance is an act of the will 
opposite to sin. It rejects the creature 
which has been exalted to the place 
of God; and then turns back to God 
and chooses Him again in first place. 
Thus we prepare ourselves to be en- 
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veloped by God’s love and grace and 
restored to union with Him. With- 
out that act of our own will, which 
is repentance, we can never be re- 
united with God, because He will 
never force us into union. 

Yet we can never repudiate sin 
and turn back to Him by our own 
power. Only his grace can let us 
repent, but without our cooperation 
his grace will not be effective. 

I am writing all this, Mrs. Gage, 
to explain why it is that the suicide 
has so little chance of forgiveness. By 
his last free act on earth he rejected 
God’s love, and he never had a 
chance to change his mind: to re- 
pent. So he goes into eternity with 
his mind made up to reject God and 
go to hell, and he goes there im- 
mediately. There is no way out. Re- 
pentance is an act of this life; if it 
is not done before death it will never 
be done. 

‘Some of my readers may object 
that venial sins may be forgiven after 
death, and, of course, I will agree. 
Their forgiveness is one of the pur- 
poses of purgatory. But they are not 
forgiven through our repentance; 
rather they are obliterated by our suf- 
ferings and burned up in the mutual 
love which exists between God and 
ourselves. 

These lesser sins never did imply 
a rejection of God, merely a slighting 
of Him. In our faltering human love 
we chose Him definitely and firmly, 
but not a hundred per cent. We 
never chose evil in his place; we 
merely tried in a clumsy, inconsistent 
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manner to fit a little vice into our love 
for Him. When we die with venial 
sins unrepented our wills remain 
essentially attached to God. We love 
Him ninety-five per cent, and He has 
ways of purifying the residue. 

But you may still ask, Mrs. Gage, 
what that evil is which the suicide 
chooses in preference to God. His 
particular choice may vary, but the 
essential evil of his act is his defiant 
violation of Ged’s right as Creator 
and Lord. God made us from noth- 
ing, and we depend utterly and 
momentarily on his provident power. 
We had nothing to say about the be- 
ginning of our lives; and of ourselves 
we cannot maintain them a moment. 
It is God’s right to say when they will 
end. 

God has given us our lives; but not 
absolutely; He retains the supreme 
dominion and ownership in them. 
They are his as well as ours. We 
might say that He has lent them to 
us to use and enjoy; and He has a 
purpose in lending them. He intends 
that we use them for his honor and 
glory and to attain our own eternal 


‘happiness. He wants us to use them 


thus, but He does not compel us. We 
are free to substitute our own con- 
trary purposes. 

Suicide is a sin because it violates 
the rights of God; but it is also a 
crime, because it violates the right of 
society to the service of its members, 
and because it tends to spread false 
doctrines regarding life and duty, 
death and immortality. Therefore, 
suicide is usually regarded as a crime 
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by the state as well as the Church. 
There is no human way to punish a 
suicide, if his act is successful; but the 
state has penalties for attempted sui- 
cide, and the Church finds a way of 
teaching others to avoid the crime, 
by depriving the suicide of Christian 
burial. 

The severe discipline of the 
Church in this matter dates from 
early centuries. There is evidence 
that as early as 563 those who com- 
mitted suicide were deprived of 
Christian burial. Pope Nicholas I 
would not permit the Sacrifice of 
the Mass to be offered for them. To- 
day, Mass may be offered privately, 
without public announcement, on 
days other than the anniversary. But 
the body of the deceased may not be 
taken to the church or buried in a 
consecrated cemetery. 

However, the Church’s practice 
is to give every consideration to 
the possibility that the crime was 
not committed with deliberate and 
responsible freedom. If there is 
evidence of insanity or temporary 
derangement all the privileges of 
Christian burial are given; and in 
cases of doubt the bishop is to make 
the judgment. 

The Church keeps two things in 
mind in the practical enforcement of 
her law against suicide. 1. She wants 
to show kindness and sympathy to 
the doubly stricken family of the 
deceased; so she judges his action 
with all possible leniency; and 2. she 
wants to avoid that scandal to others 
which would result if she seemed to 
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encourage the idea that suicide can 
sometimes be justified or condoned. 

The Church also has penalties for 
attempted suicide. A person who ser- 
iously tries to kill himself is con- 
sidered irregular for reception or 
exercise of Holy Orders. The Church 
does not want priests with suicidal 
tendencies. The young man who is 
irregular may not be ordained with- 
out special dispensation; and the 
priest who is irregular may not say 
Mass or hear Confessions until his 
irregularity has been removed by 
Church authority. In general, clerics 
who have attempted suicide are de- 
prived of any office they hold for 
such time as the bishop may deter- 
mine, and laymen are restricted in 
certain Church privileges. There is a 
special penalty, called interdict, for 
those who maliciously permit Chris- 
tian burial to a suicide deprived of 
the right to it. 

Suicide, Mrs. Gage, is the volun- 
tary and intentional killing of one- 
self. Accidental killing is not suicide, 
though sins of negligence might have 
caused the accident. The self-des- 
truction of an insane person is not 
suicide. And it is possible to cause 
one’s death indirectly in such a way 
that the act,-while voluntary, is free 
of any sin or crime. 

Determinists deny the freedom of 
man’s will. They see our motivations 
as compulsive forces beyond our 
voluntary control. We do not imply 
any such error when we state the be- 
lief that many of the people who kill 
themselves, probably the majority of 
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them, are not morally responsible. 
We insist on man’s normal freedom, 
but admit that his voluntary choice 
can be overridden in certain abnor- 
mal situations. When fears and de- 
pressions become strong enough to 
crush our powerful instinct of self- 
preservation they may well obliterate 
also our religious convictions and 
distort our concepts of morality, so 
that we are incapable of sane, re- 
sponsible judgment. 

The Old Testament gives us some 
examples of indirect suicide, Samson 
prayed to the Lord for strength, 
grasped the columns of the temple, 
and shook the great structure down 
on himself and the Philistines. It is 
possible that he was justified in his 
act, since his purpose was to destroy 
the enemies of his nation, and he 
only permitted his own death to re- 
sult from the same action. 

The heroism of Eleazar might be 
more easily justified. He went be- 
tween the feet of the elephant and 
put himself under it and killed it, 
knowing that it would fall on him 
and cause his death. He intended to 

_save his people, and his act was di- 
rected to that purpose. 

The Church’s penalties would not 
apply to involuntary or indirect 
suicide, and her judgment of the 
individual is generally kind and gen- 
erous. However, she must maintain 
a stern attitude towards suicide in 
general to combat a variety of errors 
which tend to crop up and spread 
widely. We find them throughout 
history, especially among those who 
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doubt God’s supreme power and 
providence, or the purposefulness of 
man’s life. 

In the world’s literature suicide 
has often been presented as an act of 
great virtue, portraying strength, 
courage, nobility, and sacrifice. Pa- 
gan societies favor this notion and 
militaristic influences encourage it. 
You may have recently read recom- 
mendations from our own military 
authorities that suicide pills be stan- 
dard equipment for soldiers fighting 
in certain areas. But as a considered 
philosophy the notion was the most 
clearly set forth by the Stoics of 
ancient Greece. They were discrimi- 
nating: suicide was not always a 
virtue, but when indicated by cold, 
pragmatic reason it might become an 
act of greatest heroism. 

This Stoic notion was not entirely 
foreign to God’s chosen people. The 
Old Testament often relates facts 
and portrays popular attitudes with- 
out giving dogmatic approval to all 
their implications. King Saul, after 
his defeat by the Philistines and 
while he was suffering bitterly from 
his wounds, commanded his armor- 
bearer to kill him. He wished to rob 
the enemy of the satisfaction of com- 
plete triumph. Achitophel was bit- 
terly disappointed that his advice 
was not followed against David; so 
he put his house in order and hanged 
himself. Razias went through a su- 
perman’s series of violent efforts to 
end his own life, “choosing to die 
nobly rather than to fall into the 
hands of the wicked.” 
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Christian history has many in- 
stances of martyrs who sought death 
ardently, ran to meet it fearlessly, 
and brought it directly onto them- 
selves. In some cases they may have 
been acting under an extraordinary 
inspiration of God’s grace. God can, 
when He wishes, relinquish his 
supreme right to our lives and per- 
mit them to be immolated for love 
of Him. But in most cases these eager 
saints were probably acting in error 
and good faith, pushed to excess by 
their zeal. Their love, courage, and 
sacrifice rightly inspire us; their ex- 
ample is not to be imitated. 

Sometimes religious fanatics have 
sought death as a liberation or an im- 
molation. The Circumcellions were 
heretics of the 5th century who 
thirsted so ardently for martrydom 
that they joined in mob suicides, 
throwing themselves off cliffs in 
droves, or jumping madly into water 
or fire. In the 12th century the 
Albigensians believed that the body 
was an evil thing from which the 
soul should be liberated; so death, as 
a means of sloughing off vile flesh, 
was holy and desirable. They favored 
suicide by bleeding or poison, but 
especially advocated starvation. 

The ancient Epicurean philoso- 
phers held suicide to be the lesser of 
two evils in some tough cases; they 
often justified it as a means of de- 
liverance from life’s pains and prob- 
lems. This was consistent with their 
general principle that pleasure was 
the goal of life. When pleasure was 
no longer possible, life became pur- 
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poseless. Basically they were pessi- 
mists. 

Modern Existentialists have re- 
vived much of this Epicurean atti- 
tude on life and its aims. Their 
philosophy of despair is opposed by 
Christian hope and confidence. It is 
only when we have confidence in a 
future life that we have the purpose 
and strength to face the problems of 
this life. It is only when we have 
assurance of God’s love and help that 
we have courage to persevere. 

Modern morality presents two 
allied notions: one might be called 
the popular poll; the other, social 
utility. Both have a bearing on sui- 
cide. If the morality of an act de- 
pends on majority opinion, we may 
expect fluctuations of approval or 
condemnation, but there will surely 
be times when the sentimental com- 
mon sense of society will approve of 
genteel self-destruction. 

When the value of human life is 
measured by its social utility we may 
expect a period of diminishing re- 
turns and even a point where we 
become a hopeless, unprofitable bur- 
den. This morality provided the 
point of departure for nazi practices 
in Germany. Since certain groups 
were a burden to the master race their 
elimination was indicated. The same 
basic idea has vogue amid those who 
favor euthanasia. It shares the com- 
mon error of failing to acknowledge 
God’s supreme right as author and 
provident sustainer of man’s life. 
Once God’s right is eliminated, who 
will protect the rights of man? 
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My Secret Diary: 1943=1945 
(Giovanni Couseoadla) 


Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


HAVE Goop NEWS for all who 
I love the creator of Don Ca- 

millo! Giovanni Guareschi 
has written a new book. Guareschi 
has nudged the muscular Don off 
the stage and has stolen the spotlight 
for himself with a part of his own 
life story, My Secret Diary: 1943- 
1945. 

“Like millions of others, better and 
worse than myself, I was drawn into 
this war. As an Italian, I found my- 
self an ally of the Germans at the 
start and at the end their prisoner. 

“In 1943 the Anglo-Americans 
bombed my house; in 1945 they 
freed me from prison and gave me 
cans of soup and condensed milk. As 
far as I am concerned, that is the 
whole story. 

“As for the exact course of my per- 
sonal story, it was this. One day in 
September of 1943, I found myself, 
along with a group of other officers, 
in an internment camp in Poland. 
Subsequently I changed camps sev- 
eral times, but the story remained 
essentially the same.” 

When Guareschi was freed from 
the last German prison camp in 
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which he and his fellow officers had 
been interned after Italy went out of 
the war, he decided to write the his- 
tory of his two years as a prisoner. 
“For two years I jotted down every- 
thing. .. . 1 brought home with me 
three bulky notebooks.” He had the 
notes typed, then “threw the whole 
thing into the fire.” 

It was a fortunate decision. Guar- 
eschi has not given us a day-by-dav 
chronicle of prison life with its teem- 
ing lice, frustration, compounded de- 
spairs (and hunger, always hunger). 
Rather, he has written down the his- 
tory of his thoughts: fundamental 
things that concern us all if we are 
to remain sane or even living. 

“To my comrades I am No. 6865, 
and I count as only one man. Among 
those melancholy wastes, everyone 
shed his protective covering and all 
other external appurtenances; being 
left naked, he showed himself for 
what he really was. The big name 
that so-and-so had in the outside 
world, or his high rank in the army, 
didn’t matter; everyone counted only 
as much as he was really worth. 

“Our feet were planted solidly on 
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the ground. For almost two years we 
lived in a true democracy, made up 
of the men who were honest and 
true. Now many of us play an im- 
portant part in the public and private 
life of a democracy that is not a de- 
mocracy, and in which honesty is 
notably lacking. 

“We didn’t live like brutes; we 
didn’t shut ourselves up in our self- 
ishness. Hunger, dirt, cold, illness, 
the desperate longings for our homes 
and families and the dark sorrow we 
felt for the misfortunes of our 
country were not sufficient to damp- 
en our spirits. We never forgot that 
we were civilized men, heirs to a past 
and possessors of a future.” 

Out of his prison thoughts Guar- 
eschi has woven a passionately in- 
tuitive volume: heart-warming, tear- 
moving; spilling over with human 
magnificence. Guareschi’s utterly de- 
lightful humor points up many of 
his Pascalian thoughts with bucolic 
comedy that would have pleased the 
great Cervantes. Among these is the 
colonel so fond of drills that the an- 
gels in his dreams marched in hip 
boots; another is the officers’ mess 
known as the Gastric Ulcer. 

Once again Guareschi lowers his 
ironic curtain on communists and 
fascists alike, and on all those who 
make aggressive war in the name of 
peace. 

One of the most moving episodes 
in the book describes a visit to the 
Polish shrine of Our Lady of Czesto- 
chowa. The change from the ver- 
minous camp to the shrine glittering 
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with gold and gems seemed like a 
translation from hell to heaven. 

“Entering the basilica, we found 
ourselves among a crowd of women 
and children gathered in front of a 
fairy-tale altar, gleaming with jewels 
and lights, while an organ played in 
the background. After a month in 
surroundings where everyone oozed 
filth and despair, where every spoken 
word was a cry and every order a 
threat—to be suddenly plunged into 
this atmosphere of calm, this glitter 
gold, this warm flow of music! 

“I paused at the threshold, then 
stepped forward, feeling suddenly as 
buoyant as if I had shed my rag- 
covered body at the door. The gold 
block in front of the niche slowly 
rose, and the miraculous image— 
pitch-black . against the gleaming 
gold—was by virtue of the very con- 
trast utterly mysterious and fascina- 
ting.” 

In glimpses such as these, from 
the many-faceted richness of his lat- 
est book, Guareschi adds to our 
knowledge of him as an author and 
a man. Don Camillo has been a de- 
lightful experience in every succeed- 
ing volume. Yet Guareschi himself 
is even more rewarding. 

My Secret Diary, translated from 
the Italian by Frances Frenaye, is a 
256-page book published by Farrar, - 
Straus & Cudahy, New York City, 
at $3.75 (to Catholic Digest Book 
Club members, $2.95). To join the 
club write to the Catholic Digest 
Book Club, CD 888, 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York City 13. 
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